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Abstract 


CONCEPTUAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL RE-CREATION OF NIGERIA: 
A THEOLOGICAL REFLECTION FOR NIGERIA’S LIBERATION 


by 
Bullus M. Gago 


Religion is the best means to build and organize a community. Nigerians have used 
religion to legitimize their various ethnic groups and to moralize their quest for survival. As 
interactions with the international world increased, so did their need for religion to explain their 
evolving cosmology. As the colonials amalgamated the nation, religion—principally Christianity 
and Islam—continued to be a legitimizing weapon and a means to moralize the struggle for 
resources. For this reason, I argue that the manifestations of religion in Nigeria are means of 
eradicating or at least diminishing existential insecurity. 

The psychology of Nigeria has been shaped by historical, sociopolitical, cultural, and 
communal interactions. It is this psychological framework that creates the people’s utopian 
vision for the future. It is also this vision that religiopolitical leaders use to control people. In 
convincing the masses that they, as leaders, are the divinely chosen solution to existential 
securities, and seeing their religious convictions and sacrifices, the people blindly follow into a 
patron-client relationship. Religious practices born of psychological manifestations for survival 
perpetuate vicious cycles of counterintuitive ideologies, leading to ineffective means of dealing 
with the nation’s corrupt leadership. 

This dissertation explores this psychological framework and strives to explain its creation 
and its manifestations. It explores the nature of religion and how people mobilize around God; 


how, for the sake of the community’s survival, people are willing to sacrifice themselves. By 


understanding the circumstances surrounding the conversions of the Nigerian people and the 
mindset that leaders had created in them, contemporary manifestations can be understood more 
clearly. 

Pentecostal Christians seek to solve Nigeria’s existential problems by turning to 
spirituality. They look to the spirit world for the mysterious secret to personal gain amidst a 
troubled nation. Muslim fundamentalists seek to revert to Sharia Law, eradicating democracy for 
the sake of Islamic traditions and jurisprudence embodied in the likes of Uthman Dan Fodio. At 
the end of this dissertation, my suggestion is for both religious traditions to revert to the true 
essence of their early communities, which was to create a liberated people for the sake of 


building communities devoted to God. 
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Preface 


In 1994, while in church I became embroiled in a traumatic event that spurred within me 
a quest for answers. While the church and cars burned and people fled for their lives, I witnessed 
Christian men and women armed with sticks and stones defending themselves against 
antagonistic Islamic extremists with advanced weaponry. As a man rescued me, I recall saying, 
“God will do something about this.” The man did not respond. I hope that this dissertation will 
outline some sort of response from God, not only for the aggrieved Christians but also for all of 
Nigeria. 

My experiences with religious intolerance have driven me to try to understand religion 
and the factors that create such intolerances. The question that has haunted me is: Is it endemic to 
religion to be intolerant and violent? Religious individuals all claim that their religion is one of 
peace, but hardly ever do we actually witness such peace, especially among Nigerian religious 
believers. Instead, people employ such intolerant manifestations of religion to sway the country 
in one direction or another. Through my experiences, research, and intrafaith and interfaith 
interactions, I have concluded that psychological factors determine how religious believers 
interpret their scriptures. Such psychology is constructed by socio-political, economic, and 
cultural communal experiences. In this dissertation, I seek to make and defend this argument. 

At the heart of my work I want to show that a person can stay true to their convictions— 
in this case meaning having an exclusive perspective on their God being the true living God— 
and that such exclusivity does not necessarily lead to violence. If a person could look past their 
present psychological framework to the heart of religion itself—which is to build community 
through conversion—they would revert to the art of evangelization. Conversion without coercion 


is the best way to add members to one’s religious community. In such a situation, members of a 


xi 


religious community must put its best feet forward, interpreting and manifesting their scriptures 
for the listener’s, not the preacher’s, advantage. For my home context of Nigeria, I seek to show 
that religious expressions and interpretations as they are now are primarily for eradicating 
existential insecurities. This being the case, people are more prone to label others as the cause of 
a problem. Such blaming tends to result in violent interactions and an ineffective resolution to 


the nation’s crisis. 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 


Nigeria’s socio-political, cultural, and communal experiences are the perfect breeding 
ground for religion. The existential insecurities that Nigerians experience daily reinforce the 
conviction that religion is a useful weapon for liberation. Yet the country’s context of national 
insecurities (social inequality, greedy elites, and government corruption, to name a few) prompts 
people to subscribe to detrimental and divisive religious beliefs and practices. 

“Experiments and surveys indicate that people more readily ascribe to the veracity of 
narratives containing counterintuitive elements (e.g., miracles) when primed with death, or when 
facing danger and insecurity, as with pleas of hope for God’s intervention during wartime.”! 
Insecurities, therefore, prime individuals psychologically to accept counterintuitive ideas as long 
as those ideas promise deliverance.” Political scientists Pippa Norris and Ronald Inglehart 
strengthen this correlation between religiosity and insecurities by stating that “the experience of 
growing up in less secure societies will heighten the importance of religious values.” In other 
words, particular measures of and resources for human development—equal access to school and 
literacy, primary healthcare, adequate nutrition, a clean water supply, and a minimal safety net 


for the needy—has a significant consequence for religiosity.’ In the Nigerian context, religiosity 





' Scott Atran and Joseph Henrich, The Evolution of Religion: How Cognitive By- 
Products, Adaptive Learning Heuristics, Ritual Displays, and Group Competition Generate 
Deep Commitments to Prosocial Religions, Biological Theory 5, no. 1 (March 2010): 20. 

? Pippa Norris and Ronald Inglehart, Sacred and Secular: Religion and Politics 
Worldwide, 2nd ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 54. 

> Norris and Inglehart, Sacred and Secular, 18, 53. 


is consequential in that it has become a means of subjective and communal expression, 
expressions that differ essentially from the beliefs and practices listed by scripture. Such 
subjective manifestations become how negative religious, national visions of the future are 
proselytized and fought for. Religion, conscripted to deal with existential insecurities, therefore 
instead becomes how the people seek to establish norms. For this reason, one could suggest that 
Nigeria’s socio-political, cultural, and communal climate shapes the country’s religious identity 
and drives the religious communities towards their vision of a God-given nation. 

In this dissertation, I argue six main ideas: 

1. That Nigeria’s psychology (National consciousness) was formed by its turbulent socio- 
political, cultural, and communal experiences. Consequently, this psychology 
(manifesting as religious beliefs) is constantly creating counterintuitive visions and 
creeds geared toward eradicating existential insecurities; 

2. That religion, its beliefs and practices, embodies the utopian vision of its adherents. 
Leaders shape this utopian vision by using (one might even say hijacking) the dreams and 
wishes of a people in order to direct and manipulate them. In turn, these leaders 
unfortunately end up using the people for their own ends; 

3. That consequently religion becomes the perfect rallying point for a community striving to 
order itself. It is the perfect legitimizing tool, and it moralizes the fight for resources. In 
this instance, leaders attribute the workings of God as according with the people’s vision 


of the future; 


4. That the mass conversions witnessed in Nigeria resulted from political, socioeconomic 
(the attainment of resources), and colonial motivations. It is from these motivations that 
the current version of religiosity emerged; 

5. That Nigeria’s governing elites are a consequence of the colonial regime and use religion 
to perpetuate the oppression first begun by their colonial masters. Religion must therefore 
separate itself from the elites who use it to oppress others; 

6. That the liberation of Nigeria will require conversion to a new consciousness, to a new 
humanity. To that end, religious bodies need to begin to interpret scripture to prioritize 
the liberation of their people, not their continued oppression. 

Chapter 2 will begin with a conceptual presentation of the stages of Nigeria’s socio- 
political, cultural, and communal history through the pre-colonial, colonial, and post-colonial 
eras. In each epoch, I will present the turbulent events that contributed to shaping the people’s 
psychological and subsequent religious manifestations. In pre-colonial Nigeria, I will show how 
the people were divided among their native tribes, with politico-religious agents at the helm. This 
shows how religion was instrumental in forming the people of Nigeria from the very beginning. 

I will show how these growing ethnic groups often lived around commercial markets—as 
a way to prove that at the center of a community’s concern is its access to resources. So, religion 
legitimizes a community, allowing it to fight for resources by which God would sustain it. For 
this reason, there was a need to increase interactions with other ethnic groups and the outside 


world for economic advantages. Through these interactions, we see political and trade 


relationships arise, and with these came Islam. The initial benefit of associating with Islam was 
that it strengthened the states. It linked them with the Islamic and European world. 

Both Christianity and Islam were accepted by rulers and the people, as the anthropologist 
and philosopher Robin Horton argues. The metaphorical walls of their small communities were 
coming down, local cosmological frameworks and lesser spirits were no longer sufficient to 
explain their new experiences. A need for a supreme being arose to explain the emerging 
internationally influenced modern cosmology. Yet accepting such supreme beings and their 
attendant world religions became beneficial because of the benefits they brought. In short, 
accepting a particular religion became the door to securing resources, a community’s basic 
necessity for survival. 

With communal growth came more interactions, and with them, conflicts. Those conflicts 
scrambled commercial routes and wreaked havoc on political systems. In this situation, Uthman 
Dan Fodio, a devoted Muslim, used Islam to reorient the Hausa-Fulani territory, eradicating 
existential insecurities—but in a way that excluded anyone who refused to identify with Islam. 
Islam became associated with Northern Nigeria, with the Hausa-Fulani community. To them, 
religion became a rallying point, especially for those who wanted to fight against the injustices 
and harsh conditions of the time. From the time of the Jihad to this very day, political leaders 
who seek power, legitimacy, and control continue to use the name of Uthman Dan Fodio as a 
political strategy. In what follows I argue that political figures use religion to order a community, 


especially when the source of the community’s sustenance is in jeopardy. 


The use of religion to acquire political legitimacy, control, and resources continued 
through the Colonial era. In seeking to consolidate their power, the Colonials used indirect rule 
by placing the Hausa-Fulani Muslim tribe over the surrounding ethnic tribes. Religion became 
formally understood as a divisive tool. As the Colonials associated themselves with Islam and 
used it for their ends, in the minds of the Hausa-Fulani this association became the proof of 
Islam’s superiority and by extension the superiority of the ethnic group above all others, 
especially the Christian communities. Such a superiority complex inevitably led to conversions, 
for being a Muslim gave persons access to resources and prestige. Yet, the use of Islam to 
establish control through Indirect Rule led to massive conversions to Christianity as protest 
against Muslim superiority. 

The presence of the colonials restructured and redesigned the way religion was practiced 
and dispersed. The use of Indirect Rule led to conversions to Christianity as a means of 
resistance against the domination of the Muslim Hausa-Fulani. Ethnic groups, like those found in 
the Middle Belt, encouraged ideological differences as a way of persons differentiating 
themselves from the Muslim North. The use of Christianity as a weapon of protest against the 
Muslim Hausa-Fulani North is an example of how psychological lines were drawn. This goes to 
state that the lines drawn to create the modern state of Nigeria do not have any geophysical or 
social significance; instead, psychological lines had been drawn through the historical, socio- 
political, and communal interactions with the other. On the basis of these psychological 
demarcations, religion legitimization became the means by which newly formed groups and 


communities could justify their existence and fight for resources against its perceived enemies. 


As in the case of Islam, conversion to Christianity came with benefits. Education, 
hospitals, financial opportunities, and the colonials’ presence allowed Christians to have their 
way in ethnic and territorial disputes. This combination of Christianity and resources coincided 
with Nigerians’ philosophical desire to flourish as a people. It created a perception that God 
causes and promotes flourishing which is now the central philosophy in Nigeria’s contemporary 
Pentecostal beliefs and practices. 

With the Christian’s having an advantage in education, with it came the edge in modern 
Western political systems. This knowledge advantage led to mistrust between the more 
traditional North and the more advanced South. In contemporary times this disparity persists as 
the North seeks to return to the time it ruled and faced the least existential insecurity under the 
Islamic Sokoto Caliphate, whereas the South wants to capitalize on its Christian-acquired 
education. This conflicting method of dealing with existential insecurities has bred violence. 
Proponents from each side use religious rhetoric to recall peaceful moments of the past in an 
effort to recapture such peace today. To them, this is evidence that the nation should return to 
conservative ideologies of the past. 

I then show the culminating effects of colonialism and the mature application of religion 
to eradicate existential insecurities in the post-colonial era. I show how religiopolitical leaders 
sought to take control from the colonials, and how age-old conflicts became guidelines by which 
political and religious manifestations emerged. The grievances experienced among ethnic 
groups in bygone eras became the bases by which these world religions and political parties 


formed their identity and how such religions now relate to the others. 


Politically, by the time of independence, it became apparent that political leaders were 
traditional leaders, each representing an ethnic group. Due to ethnic divisions, political leaders 
assumed power merely to take care of themselves and their patrons. Nigeria, united as a single 
country, now had no agreed-upon ethnic tradition by which to legitimate a leader. As is the 
custom in Nigeria, religion has become the legitimizing factor across a heterogeneously divided 
people. The recalling of past and present grievances become the battle by which God is working 
to rectify. Political leaders present themselves as the vessels to bringing about the victory 
expected of God. 

Chapter 2’s historically framed conceptual presentation of Nigeria reminds us that the 
objects being analyzed psychologically in this dissertation are human beings and not static 
natural objects. This means that they are not “simply part of the natural world lying there to be 
discovered, but are historical and social categories shaped by particular human interests and 
responding to particular cultural contexts.”“ 

In Chapter 3, I explain psychologically the movements seen in Chapter 2. I focus on the 
psycho-analytical formation of religious beliefs and practices, examining the psychology of 
religion and why it is the perfect tool for conducting and organizing civilization. I argue that 
Christianity and Islam in Nigeria carry in them the essence of the religious philosophy and 
psychology inherent in pre-colonial times. By this I mean that they use religion to organize 


communities and prove their legitimacy for securing resources. In pre-colonial times people 





4 Michael T. Evans and Emma D. Walker, eds. Religion and Psychology (New York: 
Nova Science Publishers, Inc., 2009), 2. 


looked to the divine to give a spiritual impetus for their existence. Gods become the best means 
by which a people striving to create cohesion and a functioning community could do so. 

There is an evolutionary connection between religions, rituals, and complex societies. 
Religion, led by a trusted figure, demands sacrifice and cooperation. The psychological need for 
survival and security spurs people to transcend their self-interests and become willing to lose 
themselves for something larger than themselves. This psychological mechanism within 
Christianity and Islam gave the Nigerian people a new way of attaining security beyond their 
village boundaries. 

These religions became unifying umbrellas, organizations to join to improve one’s 
chances of survival. For example, the circumstances surrounding the conversion of Nigerians 
gives credence to the argument that religion in Nigeria is a means by which the people are 
psychologically primed to believe that their flourishing is divinely guaranteed. Newly converted 
Christians came to believe in and expect benefits of their conversion, benefits that 
psychologically were perhaps more about eradicating insecurities than anything else. They 
welcomed the gospel through such a prism, even though it has led to theological interpretations 
of scripture that do not reflect the understanding of the early church. The rise of traditional 
churches as a response to the growing nationalistic consciousness proves how much the 
existence of the churches was about more than Jesus and His resurrection: it was about survival. 
One might perhaps consider such an understanding of Christianity a noble movement for 
liberation, but such visions of freedom have morphed into fatalistic ideologies, leading to more 


harmful and divisive religious practices. 


Chapter 4 presents conversational topics, theological ideas that religious leaders and 
adherents might do well to consider. Chapter 4 foregrounds contemporary interpretations of 
scripture and how such interpretations exist for the sake of creating a community, and for 
attaining security and resources. Therefore the chapter aims to contradict the idea that both of 
these religions are authoritarian in nature; this is the idea that Islam or Christianity cannot be 
sympathetic to the democratic political system. There I will highlight Iranian sociologist Asef 
Bayat’s argument: that in itself no religion is either democratic or authoritarian in nature. What 
determines whether religion becomes authoritarian or whether it espouses a democratic notion 1s 
the circumstances surrounding interpretation. To look into scripture to find democratic ideas 
would not take a person far. What this means is that the expositors of scripture interpret scripture 
based on fixed ideological goals in end goal. 

Both Muslims and Christians in Nigeria have interpreted scripture with a desire to 
overcome their insecurities. Fundamentalist Muslims, seeking to be rid of Western political 
ideologies, interpret Islamic scripture from the perspective of doing away with the West and the 
Christians who support its cause. Christians, on the other hand, interpret scripture from the 
perspective that there are evil forces in operation in Nigeria. The spiritualizing of everything 
means there is an agenda by which everyone operates. They regard Muslims as agents of the 
devil, spiritually being used of demons (allegedly) to retard the country and its prosperity. Both 
the Christian and the Muslim communities therefore believe that in becoming more conservative 
and exclusive, they become the embodiment of what Nigeria needs. Psychologically, this means 


eradicating the nation’s problem: the other. 
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I draw on social ethicist Nimi Wariboko’s understanding of the Pentecostal use of 
spirituality—namely, that spirituality is for the sake of flourishing at the expense of another. Yet 
such an understanding is clearly not consistent with scripture. Scripture is clear that a Christian is 
concerned not only with their own well-being but with the well-being of their community for the 
sake of reflecting the love of God, and for the well-being precisely of the other (as Jesus teaches 
in the parable of the Good Samaritan). For Muslims, scripture reveals that the prophet was 
concerned with forming a community that was devoted to God. Both the earliest and later 
Islamic scholars pondered scripture to understand the context in which they were living and how 
best to treat believers and unbelievers. Such reflection typically leads to better treatment of 
believers and unbelievers alike. 

Lastly, in Chapter 5, drawing upon liberation theology, liberation psychology, and post- 
colonial thought, I show the need for a new humanity in Nigeria. By overcoming the internalized 
oppression established by the colonials and perpetuated by their successors, the political elite, the 
Nigerian people as a whole can develop a new consciousness by which they can redefine what it 
means to be human. Through the writings of religious studies professor Anthony Pinn on 
conversion and how it led to the expression of complex subjectivity, I suggest that Nigerian 
Muslim and Christian organizations would do well to follow such an example and become 
organizations whose members have a new liberation consciousness. Methodologies created and 


promoted by Womanists and Mujeristas are useful in this regard too. 


11 
Psychological Framework 

This dissertation is grounded in the psychoanalysis of religion. Yet, as psychologist 
Robert Kugelmann cautioned concerning psychology and religion, it is wise to avoid 
essentialism—the belief “in a fixed essence or nature of something’”—and more specifically that 
there is one entity called “psychology” and another called “religion,” and that their interaction 
can be quantified. In truth, neither religion nor psychology is monolithic. For example, 
psychology “is the outgrowth of various scientific, social, and cultural developments over the 
past century and a half.” Psychology, therefore, is not a unified discipline. > Thus, in this 
dissertation, I draw psychological data of religious manifestations from various fields, for 
example from Robin Horton’s ethno-science and anthropology of religion of the African 
indigenous people. 

In short, although I am committed to the psychoanalytic discipline, like everyone else, 
my conclusions are drawn from my own analysis and the evidence of various disciplines. For this 
reason, my research does not lead me to draw the same conclusions as Sigmund Freud 
concerning religion and psychology. His conclusion is that all of religion is a product of striving 
to do away with existential insecurities and that we are to go beyond religion to explain our 
experiences. Freud believed that religious dogmas were the product not of experiences nor 
reflection but of “illusions, fulfilments of the oldest, strongest and most insistent wishes of 
mankind.” Freud would say that the feeling of infantile helplessness produces in people the need 


for protection by a father’s love. In childhood, that father is a human one. In adulthood, it is often 
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the more powerful father figure, God. This God alleviates people of the anxieties that the 
uncertainties of living creates.° 

In speaking of images of God developed as a child, Ana-Maria Rizzuto in The Birth of 
the Living God also argues religion to be “an institution consisting of culturally patterned 
interaction with culturally postulated superhuman beings.””’ Humans being historical actors, 
develop their concept of God as children. A child’s encounters at the early stage of development 
plus imagination creates the way a person seeks to interact with God or how it is God is 
perceived. God is also created through the family and its conversations, as well as through art, 
architecture, and social events, among many others. Upon maturing, and having taken all these 
encounters and ruminations into account, psychoanalyst Ana-Maria Rizzuto says that the child 
presents their own God. “This second birth of God may decide the conscious religious future of 
the child,’’® she suggests. 

There is something beyond the realm of the conscious mind that reveals the vitality of 
Christianity and Islam. These two religions were born of deep reflection and experiences. It is 
the additions to them in the Nigerian context and the wishful thinking and desires that come from 
them that corrupt the essence of their existence. As Freud would state, religion becomes an 


illusion in that wish-fulfillment becomes a prominent factor in its motivation, “while 
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disregarding its relations to reality.”? For this reason, I suggest that religion must lead not only 
by reminding people of eschatological promises but also by being mindful of the realities of 
Nigeria in the here and now. So although superficially my arguments might coincide with 
Freud’s, we arrive at different conclusions. To me, religion is part of the solution and not a 
neurosis of humanity. Religion comes from a deeper source that is endemic to humanity. It is 
when we use it as a weapon that religion becomes a human neurosis. 

Both Carl Jung and Tillich would have disagreed with Sigmund Freud and Ana-Maria 
Rizzuto by insisting that religion is not an illusion that people are able to do away with. They 
believed that religion was embedded within the soul, and that it is out of the subconscious that 
one finds conscious religious manifestation. They conclude that religion came from reality and 
cannot be eradicated from the human condition. “Both men, with little variation, contend that the 
reality of religion, when it loses its specifically religious trappings, reappears in the guise of 
political, social, or philosophical and cultural notions, or indeed in anything to which can be 
appended the suffix ‘ism.’” !° Humanity, they insist, is irrevocably religious, and every human 
being encounters its force, the force of the gods. Using one's freedom of choice, one determines 
how to respond to such a force; one either improves or destroys oneself depending on one’s 
response. 

Both Jung and Tillich recognize the force of religion to be stronger than the conscious 
mind. From within oneself, a person finds gods, and these gods call a person’s ego to grow with 

° Sigmund Freud, The Future of an Illusion, chap. 6, Para 2. 
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it; these gods found within are as demanding as the traditional portraits of God. From the human 
subconscious mind comes the desire to extend life and consciousness, which becomes the basis 
for divine life. A man's subconscious mind is autonomous, as “God’s approach to him as a power 
transcendent to his humanity but not discretely separable from it.”'! An attempt to separate God 
from the human (where God is the other being not working through the mind) is an attempt to 
force upon the human senses particular creeds and dogmas, which will offend the human mind, 
will, and dignity, and might prompt a person to reject such a creed. Therefore, allowing God to 
be unified with the human makes for a more pleasing and fuller configuration of consciousness, 
the possibility of transcending any state of consciousness. !” 

For Jung, within the unconscious mind are archetypes. The archetypes underlie the 
collective undifferentiated motives found within mythologies and folklores. These archetypes are 
common to all human beings. They birth common motifs within imagery and symbols within all 
humans. “The archetypal motives presumably start from the archetypal patterns of the human 
mind which are not only transmitted by tradition and migration but also by heredity.” It is 
therefore not scientific facts that have the potential to rectify neuroses of the mind but religious 
dogma born of the archetypes. Religious dogmas reflect the “spontaneous and autonomous 
activity of the objective psyche, the unconscious.” Dogmas represent the soul more completely 
than do scientific facts, which repress and ignore human emotions. '* 

"| Dourley, C. G. Jung and Paul Tillich, 9. 
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Jung continues to argue for religious dogma by elaborating on the challenges Protestants 
now face having dismantled the walls created by dogmas in searching for a less controlling God. 
He would argue that dogmas and religious traditions become a protective wall against new 
unexpected and dangerous religious experiences. By dismantling these walls, Protestants began 
to experience “the disintegrating and schismatic effect of individual revelation.”’» In losing these 
images and symbols, Jung argues that “a great amount of energy thus became liberated and went 
instantly into the old channels of curiosity and acquisitiveness, by which Europe became the 
mother of dragons that devoured the greater part of the earth.”!© The non-personal forces of the 
unconscious mind are to be feared in that under normal circumstances they hardly show up in 
personal dealings. Although these archetypes underlie religious experiences, they do not 
determine the form by which they might manifest—although their manifestations might prove 
detrimental, especially when a part of a mob. For when “people crowd together and form a mob, 
then the dynamics of the collective man are set free—beasts or demons which lie dormant in 
every person till he is part of a mob.” !’ In other words, when in a mob, people tend to acquiesce 
to inferior moral standards and a lower intellectual level, and manifest religious motives through 
disruptive means. 

Although it might be difficult to prove the existence and source of archetypes, I agree 
with this idea of archetypes as aforementioned. Within every human being are commonalities. 
Commonalties created by God. For example, many people have a desire to be God’s favorite, to 

'S Jung, Psychology and Religion, 15, 21-22, 58-59. 
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be the recipient of special gifts. There is a need for safety while living and a need for a place to 
arrive after death. Between Christians and Muslims in Nigeria, there is the desire for a peaceful 
Godly communal existence. Such commonalities, I am arguing, need to serve as prisms by which 
interpretations are commenced; that these motives could be the guardrails for a new religious 
experience, a new consciousness. Eschatological visions and the means to them can remain the 
same, just this time interpreting how one is to live with the other is to be done through more 
beneficial means. These commonalities influencing religious creeds and dogmas would serve as 
guard rails by which such archetypical imperatives could be attained. 

The organization of these two religions was the result of much reflection. No wonder 
then that Nigeria’s tearing down of these religions’ creeds, dogmas, and practices and erecting 
other subjective ones has led to ineffective uses of religion in Nigeria. Specifically, it has led to 
subjective interpretations of the religion, by which people's curiosity, and sinister and acquisitive 
motives have instead become the source of their religious experiences and the yardstick by which 
they measure others, whether the in- or out-group. 

My dissertation follows Carl Jung's method as found in his book, Psychology and 
Religion. 1am exclusively concerned with phenomenology—events, occurrences, experiences, 
facts. My argument, therefore, is not focused so much on whether religious claims are true or 
not. Instead, I understand them to be “true” in as much as they are an existing claim in the life of 
a community. What is psychologically true is that which exists, not so much in the mind of an 


individual but in a group or society which establishes it to be true. !® 
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My psychoanalytical methodology strives to take into account Black Psychology. This is 
a Psychology that gives an “appropriate regard to the cultural underpinnings” of African 
decedents. This is a psychology that deviates from the Western-born psychologies which gives 
no regard to the cultural inheritance of African descent rather perceives all people through its 
mono-cultural lens.!? The importance of taking the Nigerian culture into consideration steams 
from the fact that “culture is the social force that informs our designs for living and patterns of 
interpreting reality.””° To properly understand who the Nigerians are and how it is they perceive 
themselves I will take into consideration history as the Nigerians interpret it, and how their 
religious cultures have changed as a consequence. 

I am careful in this dissertation to ensure that Iam using Nigerian authors when speaking 
of Nigerian history and how it is they interpret it. I strive to tell the story of Nigerians by 
Nigerians, and when it comes to my analysis of history in order to present psychological bases 
for their actions, I am careful not to allow the Nigerian story to be retold from a perspective that 
is not agreed upon by Nigerians. 

On the question of why I have chosen to capitalize on the deficit model characteristic of 
Western Psychoanalysis—Focusing on the weaknesses as opposed to the strengths of the 
Nigerian people, I follow Fanon's train of thought. In Black Skin, White Masks Fanon addresses 
the question of whether psychoanalysis was the analysis of the malleable and constantly 
changing psyche, or an analysis of psychic modalities. These modalities, were presented by the 
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West as being determined and unchanging—therefore people are to put away their narcissistic 
notion of difference. Fanon states, 

This is nothing more nor less than the capitulation of man. All in all, I grasp my 

narcissism with both hands and I reject the vileness of those who want to turn 

man into a machine. If the debate cannot be opened up on a philosophical level— 

i.e., the fundamental demands of human reality—I agree to place it on a 

psychoanalytical level: in other words, the “misfires,” just as we talk about an 

engine misfiring.”! 

What I understand Fanon to be saying is that human beings are constantly changing and 
are capable of adapting to their circumstances. Unfortunately, this also means the internalizing of 
oppression and its manifestations as they continue after the colonials have left. So, for Fanon he 
highlited the negative impacts and manistations of colonialism on black people as a means of 
revealing the misfirings in the mind. In other words, what I do in this dissertation is present the 
psychological misfirings engineered by the events of the past, which perpetuate the colonial 
legacy. This is not to say that there are no positive starting points where the Nigerian people can 
rally around to retell and reestablish their humanity. It is my assumption throughout this paper 
that the religious narrative by which the Nigerian people have conscripted to stem from 
existential insecurities does not allow for their commonality and positive aspects to unite them 
for the change needed. 


For this dissertation to be relevant, it must speak to the people in a way they understand. 


Nigerians at this point are desperate to understand their problems, they seek to find the erosions 
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in their past to fix their culture and identity. Depending on selfish interests, the problems of the 
country are misrepresented by the elites and therefore the solutions presented are beneficial only 
to those who strategically crafted the solution. As I would describe, Nigerians have come to view 
their oppressors as the standard of what it means to be human and till today continue to strive to 
live up to the legacy left by the colonials. My aim in this dissertation, therefore, is to present the 
“misfirings” as it affects the daily lives of the Nigerian majority. By presenting the problems, 
the darkness, only then does my call for a new consciousness bring light to a deperate situation. 

Also, on the question of why it is I look to the Black religions and people of America as 
examples worth emulating — History reveals that both African Americans and Africans had 
always stood as inspiration and partners to each other in their quest for autonomy and liberation. 
For example, when Italy invaded Ethiopia in the 1930s, this caught the attention of the African 
American press in the United States. As a result, Black activist groups in the United States 
organized demonstrations. “All over the country organizations helped raise funds for the 
Ethiopian cause.” 

The Pan-African Reconstruction Association, the International African 

Progressive Association, the Detroit Committee for the Aid of Ethiopia, and the 

Association for Ethiopian Independence all raised money. Rallies were organized 

by groups like the Negro World Alliance in Chicago, the Provisional Committee 

for the Defense of Ethiopia in New York, and the Ethiopian Relief League in 

Miami. Black leaders and academics like Ralph Bunche and Leo Hansberry of 

Howard University formed the Ethiopian Research Council in 1934; the Medical 


Committee for the Defense of Ethiopia sent medical supplies to the African 
nation. 7” 
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African Americans became exceedingly concerned with the plight of the African people, 
seeing that their suffering was a part of the global suffering of Black folks. 

Along with standing with Africans, African Americans began to appreciate and 
develop regard for the African nationalistic movements for independence. As the African 
Americans fought for civil rights, they saw it as part of the fight for liberation on the 
continent of Africa. Some African Americans began to form groups for the sake of 
speaking on the behalf of Blacks in America and on the continent of Africa. People such 
as Langston Hughes and W.E.B. Du Bois ended up traveling to Africa to identify with it, 
its people, and its struggles.”* 

On the other hand, the nationalists who fought for the liberation of their countries 
in Africa were Westernly trained. People such as Nnamdi Azikiew a future president in 
Nigeria was mentored by Alain Locke, “a professor at Howard University.” ** Seeing 
then that African Americans mentored past African leaders, and that both Africans and 
Americans fought alongside each other in a quest for liberation, it only makes sense to 
look again at the successes of the past, learning from each other— in realizing that we are 


still in the same fight for liberation; we are fighting for all Black folks around the world. 


Importance of This Study 
With a population of over 200 million people, 


Nigeria is Africa’s largest economy and [the] 26th [largest] in the world. Its GDP 
stands at $510 billion with immense growth potential. A stable and peaceful 
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Nigeria will contribute to Africa’s rise and integration into the global economy. 
On the other hand, an unstable, stagnant, and conflict-riddled Nigeria will be a 
threat to regional and global stability.” 


For these reasons, “Nigeria is one of the world’s major laboratories for the study of religious- 
based conflict and reconciliation.” 

Given Nigeria’s diversity, it is beyond the scope of this study to include in it all the 
religions and their nuances, ethnic groups, and histories. As regards to religions, I will focus 
primarily on Islam and Christianity, and as regards to ethnic groups, I will focus only on the 
three main ones: the Hausa, Yoruba, and Igbo. I will also occasionally make references to the 


Middle Belt region. I will occasionally refer to indigenous religions in that they play a role in 


how Nigeria practices these two major world religions. 
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In addressing Nigerian Pentecostal Christians and fundamentalist Muslims—specifically 


their leaders—this dissertation seeks to provide a religious solution for the country’s trajectory 


and the people’s true liberation. 
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Chapter 2 


Conceptual Framework: Building Religious Psychology Through Socio- 
Political, Cultural, Communal, and Liberative Historical Experiences 


A. Pre-Colonial: Forming and Legitimizing Community 

Attempting to move pre-colonial Nigeria from being perceived as primitive, both 
Oladimeji Aborisade and Robert J. Mundt strove in their book Politics in Nigeria to present pre- 
colonial Nigeria as having well-organized empires. These empires were as civilized as any other 
non-African empire. It was vital for Aborisade and Mundt to present pre-colonial Nigeria in such 
a light to counteract the prevalent European colonial notion that Africans were utterly barbaric. 

It is essential to start with the discussion of pre-colonial Nigeria to understand that there 
were empires, kingdoms, and villages, all of which had an organized system of existence. States 
were extant before colonization, and despite the migrating European presence. Although an 
authoritarian governing system is expected of all of these organized systems, “many authors have 
long taught us that across Nigeria and the continent as a whole [that] a wealth of traditional 
democratic models existed before the arrival of the colonialists.”' Scholars likewise agree “that 
the structures upon which centralized states...were formed in the region which pre-dated outside 
influence.” 

In precolonial times, what would become Nigeria was organized only at the village or 
extended family level (e.g., the Igbo in the Southeast), while in other areas there were kingdoms 


and states. Where one group had subjugated the peoples around them, we can identify empires, 
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such as that of Kanem-Bornu around Lake Chad between the eleventh and fourteenth centuries, 
the Oyo Empire in the Western Region of present-day Nigeria or the Fulani Empire of the 
nineteenth century.? 

Kalu, Kalu Ndukwe, in Political Culture, Change, and Security Policy in Nigeria, puts it 
this way: 

[there] were the great kingdom of Kanem-Bornu, with a known history of more 

than a thousand years; the Fulani Empire which for the hundred years before its 

conquest by Britain had ruled most of the savannah of Northern Nigeria; the 

kingdoms of Ife and Benin, whose art had become recognized as among the most 

accomplished in the world; the Yoruba Empire of Oyo, which had once been the 

most powerful of the states of the Guinea Coast; the city-states of the Niger Delta, 

which had grown in response to Euro-pean demands for slaves and later palm oil; 

as well as the politically decentralized but culturally homogenous Igbo peoples of 

Eastern region and the small tribes of the Plateau.” And between these very 

diverse groups, a vibrant commercial and cultural contact had existed for years.”* 

The Yoruba in the Southwest were divided into more than fifty independent kingdoms 
where some were at war with each other, such wars ensured distinguishable identities. The origin 
of the Yoruba people is said to be from the city of Ie-Ife, also known as Ife. Believed to have 
been founded by Oduduwa (depending on who is telling the story) who is said to have been sent 
down by God himself, his descendants formed the lesser kingdoms around Ife. These lesser 
kingdoms continue to observe “Ife as its predecessor and main political and cultural influence.” 
Ife had a monarchical political system led by the ooni. The ooni of Ife’s political power was 
exerted simply upon Ife and did not dominate over other cities, for those had their own kings 


(obas). King or not, the ooni was the spiritual leader for the different communities for which the 


kings “maintained their legitimacy through their divine connection to the ooni of Ife.” The 
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centralization of power in Ife allowed it to grow to create a “regional dominance between the 
twelfth and the fifteenth centuries.” ° 

The Igbos lived in the Southeast and were politically independent in villages of no more 
than eight thousand people.° There was not an autocratic centralized ruler, a trait still observable 
among the Igbo people today. Their politics revolved around “age-based hierarchy at the village 
level: that is, elders, defined as the heads of patrilineal lines, were responsible for the most 
important decisions of a community.” The Igbos describe themselves as “kingless people from 
their saying, Igbo enwe eze (Igbo has no king). They paradoxically demonstrate true democracy 
and organization, not represented by an exclusive authority but transcending geographical 
borders.” 

Many of the villages, centered around a market, allowed for village-group meetings. At 
these meetings, there was mutual respect amongst the villagers. None of the decisions made at 
these village-group councils were binding or intended to force the villagers into submission. “At 
the village level, all members of the community could speak their mind about village affairs.” It 
was their common religious beliefs, language, and oracles of worship that formed them all as 
Igbo people, whatever their differences.® 

According to Olufemi Vaughan, what constituted the Hausa regions in Northern Nigeria 


was derived from the city-states that “had evolved as political entities as early as 1000 AD.”” 
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Toyin Falola and Matthew M. Heaton agree that “the foundations for most of the Hausa states 
were laid down in the ninth or tenth century CE.” The Hausa states were considered latecomers 
in comparison to their counterparts. Hausa stories link the origins of the Hausa people to the son 
of a Baghdad ruler who, fleeing from his father, settled in Borno, where he married the daughter 
to the mai, “a hereditary monarchical ruler from the Saifawa dynasty.” Upon fleeing from there, 
he traveled westward to Dura, where he slayed a sacred snake that had prevented people from 
drinking from a well. As a hero, he married the Queen of Daura, who bore him a son named 
Bawo. Bawo had seven legitimate sons and seven illegitimate ones. All fourteen of them set up 
states.!° 

Although the Hausa states had a common origin and language, each Hausa state was 
autonomous—so much so that the inhabitants of these states would not have identified as Hausa, 
but by the states with which they identified themselves. They nevertheless have the same 
political structures. They had a king and a “bureaucracy to administer the various economic 
endeavors of the states.” As the states grew around the trans-Saharan trade routes, skilled 
individuals migrated to these regions. Western Sudanese and nomadic Fulani’s came in, bringing 
Islam with them.'! 

Pre-colonial Nigeria was full of both centralized and decentralized states. That they were 
organized around trade centers was one of the most important aspects of their survival. Yet trade 
centers were not the only factor that created a relationship between these states. “Social and 
cultural organizations such as age-grades, secret societies, and oracles also facilitated good inter- 


group relations by providing levels of identity that stretched beyond individual community 
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lines.” Communities intertwined through intermarriage, cultural activities, and even the slave 
trade enabled cultural barriers to be porous. So although these communities considered 
themselves to be distant, they knew how they were related, even if distantly.'* 

The land that would one day be called Nigeria contained multiple cultures, traditions, and 
religions. The ethnic differences and tribal wars that we speak of today can be traced to pre- 
colonial times. Ethnic identities were crucial, in that “strong ethnic ties often are felt and 
expressed in kinship terms, and thus are often central to the definition of self.”!> Yet the contacts 
between these groups were not always favorable but laced with crises and wars. These 
instabilities led to the retarding of commercial processes and developments attained over 
centuries. The internal political deceptions and the tearing apart of communities led to 
instabilities, which exposed them to external dangers. Adding insult to injury, the coming of the 
Atlantic slave trade, the coming of the Holy religious war, the Yoruba civil wars, the spread of 
Christianity, the increase in Western education, the beginning of alien rule, the amalgamation, 
the fall of the old Oyo Empire and subsequent war: all of these made it easy for the colonial 
powers to set up shop, taking complete control of the country now known as Nigeria.'4 

The next sections highlight important examples that reveal the relationships between 
ethnic groups in pre-colonial political systems. These examples show how empires formed, how 
they governed, and how religion was a guiding force in politics and in shaping the landscape. 
The following chapter documents the psychological reasons behind the events and their 


consequences. 
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Arrival of Islam and its Immediate Impact: Sheikh Uthman Dan Fodio 

The exact date of Islam’s arrival in Nigeria is unknown, yet it is postulated that its 
presence was observed in the eleventh century at the conversion of Humai, the King of Kanem. 
By the fourteenth century, Hausa rulers begun to convert, as first witnessed of Yaji by Kano. 
“Islamic influence steadily encroached on Hausa city-states through complex networks of 
commercial and social interactions across the Sahel and the Maghreb.” To Hausas, Islam was 
both intriguing and necessary in that it brought local political advantages and at the same time 
“connected Hausaland and Borno to the larger Islamic world (and Europe) through political and 
trade relationships. Islam thus strengthened the power and influence of the Hausa states and 
Borno at home and abroad.”!> Therefore, from the time Islam gradually gained a foothold in 
northwestern and northeastern Nigeria, it gradually found its way into the nation’s social and 
political system. By 1500 CE, “Islam provided a political cult for Kanuri, Borno, and Hausa 
leaders as well as linking their states to the wealth of the greatest Islamic world through 
commercial and scholarly relationships.” !° 

It was to the benefit of rulers and elites to accept Islam, first in that its rituals and 
practices allegedly granted special spiritual knowledge that gave legitimacy to their positions. It 
presented them as powerful amongst their people. Second, it added a god to the arsenal of gods 
upon whom a ruler could call, which was beneficial in times of need. Third and finally, 
converting to Islam or adding it to one’s existing religion brought with it allies that strengthen 


one’s own people and land, especially in times of war; it also opened economic opportunities. !7 
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The Islam being adopted and practiced as discussed by Toyin Falola, and Matthew M. 
Heaton was superficial and contained in it “pre-existing indigenous religious belief and 
practices.” There was a duality, on one hand Islam allowed them to gain power, while on the 
other hand their indigenous religious connections allowed them to relate to the people they ruled 
whom the majority of where not Muslim. This goes to say that rulers and kings where only 
taught the rudimentary aspects of Islam and where not burdened with the prescriptive obligations 
of Islam. Indigenous gods and spirits where present and persistent irrespective of Islam’s growth 
in the region.'® 

As Muslim clerics arrived in the area, they were able to convert Hausa rulers to Islam 
through teaching, preaching, and commercial activities. As time went on, these incoming 
Muslims established administrative and judicial institutions within these Hausa communities. In 
time, Islam’s hold on the cities could be seen in the formation of Ulamas—individuals who sat in 
courts of Hausa rulers as advisors in local administrations. The role of these Ulamas was to 
ensure that Muslim-Hausa rulers complied with Islamic law. They were known to challenge 
rulers, and this gave them considerable power. 

It was during this season of reform, as Ulamas challenged rulers to govern by God’s will, 
that “the Islamic reformist teaching of Sheikh Uthman Dan Fodio, which led to the historic 
Sokoto Jihad in the early nineteenth century, proved to be the most important manifestation of 
this growing trend by the late 1700s.”!? This “Uthman Dan Fodio remains, for many Nigerians, 


a potent symbol of righteousness.” *° Uthman Dan Fodio was an educated man. He learned 
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Islamic theology, philosophy, science, and Arabic, “as well as the reformist doctrines that were 
widespread in the Muslim world of the time from renowned North African cleric Sheikh Jibril 
Umar.””! Sheikh Jibril Umar was Dan Fodio’s teacher. He was a scholar who was dismayed by 
the evil of his time. A once-powerful state, Kanem-Borno (in which Umar lived) had, under the 
Saifawa Dynasty, begun to fall due to its declining military effectiveness. Dependent 
constituencies started to fight one another and declare their independence, while some even 
challenged the Borno authority. States like Gobir became militarily strong to the point of 
ransacking other states such as Zamfara and establishing its capital there. 

Half a century of warfare engulfing most of Hausaland must have had severe 
consequences for both the state and society in the region. Constant warfare, similar to that in 
Gobir during the late eighteenth century, brought about severe dislocation in the society, 
affecting its politico-economic life as well as its peace and stability. War and instability are 
antithetical to the pursuance of commerce and industry, which to this point had been the lifeline 
of Hausa land.” 

The Hausa lands began to suffer. Lacking peace and stability, states became autocratic. 
The economy started to suffer, and insecurity amongst the peasants and subjects rose as rulers 
unjustly burdened people with taxation; the Ulamas also were taxed. Not only that, “[a] part 
from heavy taxation, the peasantry was [also] forcefully conscripted...to fight for the state.” 
Some rulers even seized properties. 

During this time of upheaval, there was an increase in Islamic centers, which inevitably 


raised awareness of Islam among the people. At this time and through such centers, Sheikh Jibril 
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Umar sought to reorient society utilizing Sharia Law. Although Sheikh Jibril Umar would fail in 
his attempt, his student, Sheikh Uthman Dan Fodio, did not. a 

Sheikh Uthman Dan Fodio’s movement grew while he was still young. At the age of 
twenty, his preaching could already draw an audience. He became an itinerant preacher who 
called people’s attention to true Islam. It was said that he had visited the ruler of Gobir and had 
preached to him about true Islam and counseled him to establish justice in the land. As Sheikh 
Uthman’s influence begun to grow, so did his political strength. By requesting that the ruler of 
Gobir stop uncanonical taxes and that the Sheikh and his followers be respected, Uthman was 
positioning himself for ever-coalescing and ever-colliding testimonies conflicting with 
subsequent rulers of Gobir. As future rulers emerged, so did attempts to suppress Uthman’s 
influence; eventually, this led to the exile of Sheikh Uthman and his followers.”4 

Sheikh Uthman Dan Fodio had anticipated and prepared his followers for such a time as 
this. In the Sheikh’s writings of the al-Masa ‘il al-Muhimmah, he pointed out what true Muslims 
must follow. These points included that the foundation of Islam had to be the Sharia law, that 
they had to be led by an Imam or Caliph, that there had to be a “Hijrah (migration) from the land 


of unbelief to the land of Islam,””° 


and that there had to be a jihad against unbelievers; these are 
philosophies still influencing some Nigerian politicians today. Uthman, therefore, was strongly 
against the kind of polytheism prevalent in these Hausa states. After his exile on February 21, 
1804, he and his followers embarked upon the Hijrah to Gudu. The ruler who had exiled the 
Sheikh, Yunfa Nafate, declared war against this Hijrah. Sheikh Uthman and his followers 


defeated Yunfa Nafate at the battle of Tafkin Kwatto and eventually toppled the old Hausa 
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Dynasties. Subsequently, “[t]he various Hausa states metamorphosed into emirates paying 
allegiance to Sokoto, the new capital of the Sokoto Caliphate.” 7° As time went on, the Sokoto 
Caliphate was divided between the Sheikh’s son and brother, who became emirs. 

The basis of such a jihad was to establish a theocratic rule by which its constitution 
become Islamic law. To Uthman, such theocratic rule “eradicated ‘un-Islamic’ practices common 
in the courts of Hausa Sarkis, notably, the lack of consultation with ulamas concerning state 
affairs, the prevalence of exploitative taxes, and oppressive laws on talakawa commoners by 
officials of Hausa Sarkis.””’ At the center of Uthman’s discourse on Islamic law, as also 
espoused by his son and uncle, was the role of the just Muslim rulers and how such a ruler was to 
have a clear “demarcation of authority among public officials.” Rulers were to rule for the sake 
of Allah. Such a legal system was important, especially in desperate times, yet Islam not only 
provided a widely respected legal system, it prescribed the way Muslims were to live. Muslims 
were to abstain from alcohol and indigenous religious practices. “Prestige within the emirate was 
clearly and closely associated with Islam.”** Toyin Falola and Matthew M. Heaton summarize 
this period as follows: “The rulers of the Hausa states also adopted Islam as a tool for 
consolidating their control over their regions and for improving trading relations between 
societies that were already Islamic in the Sahara and North A frica.””? 

Muhammed Bello, the Sheikh’s son and successor, Abdullahi, the Sheikh’s brother, and 
the Sheikh himself were the three men that established the foundations of the Caliphate. “They 


articulated the moral authority of their politico-religious project in accordance with a clearly 
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defined vision of the ummah as espoused in the Qur’an and the hadith.”°° At the center of the 
Sokoto jihad was the implementation of Islamic law, and from it derived rules on how the 
government was to be run. The Sheikh’s son and brother and the Sheikh himself emphasized 
justice and accountability, total abstinence from alcohol, and the five-times-a-day prayer. They 
dealt with details such as the use of land and the levying of taxes, how the public office was to be 
treated, and the division of power. A united Muslim community was born, its foundation an 
Islamic legal system. An “analysis of the works of the founders of the Sokoto Caliphate focuses 
exclusively on the pathways to good governance in a righteous Muslim state, suggesting a moral 
contrast between Usman Dan Fodio’s Sokoto Caliphate and the modern Nigerian state.””*! This 
contrast in morality has since become the reason for why many purist groups exist. 

Another aspect that shaped the landscape, further cementing the divide amongst ethnic 
groups and communities, which also strengthened the role of religion amongst the people was 


slavery. 


How Slavery Shaped the Nation and the Role of Religion 

States had in such ways carved out their identities and their contributions to trade 
markets. By 1500, this became the basis on which Europeans became permanent trading partners 
with the regions that would become Nigeria. No matter which commodity initially had elicited 
their presence, the trading of slaves soon became the prized commodity. Therefore, “the 
transatlantic slave trade would have a transformative impact on the individuals and the states of 


this region between the sixteenth and nineteenth century.”*” 
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A variant to the type of slavery found in the United States existed in Nigeria before the 
coming of the Europeans. There were forms of social bondage that allowed individuals to be 
pawned into service, as in the case of paying off debt. Yet these person given for service were 
still connected to the community; their kinship was not revoked. Girls especially were sought 
after or offered in these types of transactions, for they could be married off to their masters, and 
the two families would become one, in so doing erasing the reason for the service in the first 
place.*? 

Yet, soon enough we do begin to see slavery emerge, but it was not the chattel slavery we 
know from America. The further the person was taken from their kin, the better (for the slave 
holders and traders) in that it lessened the probability of their flight and also encouraged 
subservience and assimilation to the new culture. The cost for these individuals was higher in 
that they were usually individuals captured at war or somehow taken far from their country of 
origin. In this instance too, young women were the most expensive among the slaves in that they 
became concubines “or in the harems of wealthy or noble Muslims in the northern savanna 
states.” These girls were also traded to North Africa and the Middle East.*4 

Slaves, therefore, were an essential part of economic growth. The versatility of their 
positions allowed them to serve in any capacity needed. In an agricultural system, slaves proved 
particularly vital, for without them, there was insufficient labor to grow the necessary food. Yet 
in this type of slavery there was an out clause. Under the Sharia Law Muslims were not allowed 
to make Muslims slaves. For this reason, Muslims captured non-Muslims, yet non-Muslims 


converted to Islam, and were now to be freed. Also over time, those who remained slaves were 
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also integrated into the community, whether through marriage or through being given their 
freedom. This was the master’s way of showing gratitude to God. The capturing and freeing of 
slaves made the slave market lucrative, so much so that slaves were assigned to capture more 
slaves.*° 
The selling of slaves also helped with the development of states. As seen in the case of 
the warring states of Borno, its leader Idris Aloma traded slaves and in return received 
Turkish horses, guns, and musketeers to gain a military advantage over their foes, 
routing them in battle thanks to their superior technology and military 
organization, thereby gaining more war captives who could be sold for yet more 


goods across the Sahara. In this way, Borno reached its highest level of power and 
influence during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. *° 


Yet famine and a slow-down in military advancement led to Borno falling to the Sokoto 
Jihadists, as discussed above. 

The people of Oyo benefited from the slave trade. Indeed, some documents show that 
slaves were part of the royal household and maintained the official duties irrespective of what 
happened to the ruler. As rulers were deposed or delegitimized, slaves were integral in ensuring 
that the political structure remained intact throughout the period of instability. Slaves where not 
deposed with their masters. What made slaves the right people for these positions is their lack of 
kinship. Without the need for power or a way to attain it without the king conferring it upon 
them, they were trustworthy. Besides serving the royals in the palaces, slaves played crucial roles 
in agriculture and domestic work. They were trained as artisans, and served in the military. 
Lastly, they also partook in the slave trade, they too were able to secure European luxury goods, 


weapons, and more. *’ 
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In the Southeastern Igbo regions, we see a different trend in the slave trade. Since the 
Igbos were not so much of a centralized state, there was no unified way on how slaves were 
drafted into labor or sold. Usually being sold into slavery in other regions, was as a consequence 
of being captured at war. Yet, in the Igbo region one became a slave either as a result of judicial 
ruling, kidnappings, or even orders by oracles. Having been condemned to slavery, the person 
was brought to the port to be sold to Europeans. 

While Hausa and Yoruba centralized zones gained from the slave trade, the communal 
structures of the Igbo people were uniquely shaped by the slave trade. In order to protect their 
commercial interests, trader’s ensured power was shifted from old traditions communal settings, 
traditional religious authorities to now house systems and secret societies.** 

An example of the types of secret societies established at the Bight of Biafra, the Aro 
people, a subgroup of the Igbos, were the most influential in the acquisition of slaves. This 
success is said to be due to the Aro’s association with Ibiniukpabi, “an oracle of astounding 
power not only among Igbo groups but also among the Ijaw and Ibibio.’”*? As a result of their 
exalted religious duty, the Aro termed themselves the ‘Children of Chukwu [God].’ This 
association with the oracles elevated their status above other groups in the community. Their 
allegiance to and association with the oracle gave them the legitimacy they needed amongst the 
people whom believed in the power of the oracle. They controlled commerce and created 
political and commercial networks, and together these enabled them to thrive. In return, the Aro 
people became the ambassadors to the oracle, spreading their knowledge; what this 


accomplished for the Aro people was to secure more power. The oracles themselves provided the 
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Aro people with slaves obtained from ritualistic transactions. Through such manipulation, this 
partnership between the Aro and the oracles allowed religion to dominate, and to override 
whatever laws the decentralized Igbo region had in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.*° 
Twelve million slaves are estimated to have been taken from West Africa and Angola. 
Only ten million individuals are believed to have survived the middle passage across the 
Atlantic. The British, seeking to abolish slavery, passed the 1807 Slave Act. Although the 
Europeans had abolished slavery by the nineteenth century, four million people were still 
shipped abroad by nations that thought the trade too lucrative to abandon. The disregard of this 
abolishment led to the patrolling of the seas, where ships containing slaves were captured. Of 
those liberated from these ships, and taken to the British-created colony of Sierra Leone, was a 
man by the name of Samuel Ajayi Crowther, who came to Nigeria bringing Christianity with 


him.*! 


They Came to Stop Slavery 

The Europeans were obsessed with the Niger River. Yet of the many explorers to it, 
many died. The first of these expeditions came in 1832. In 1841, “another expedition, consisting 
of three ships, set out for the Niger.” *” On this expedition was Samuel Ajayi Crowther, sent with 
the British-born Christ Mission Society (CMS) to evangelize the natives of Africa. Another 
reason for this 1841 trip was to reach the hinterlands to contact the Igbo, Yoruba, Calabar, Nupe, 
Hausa, and Dahomey tribes, in an effort to halt the trading of slaves. Instead of the natives’ 


dependence on slaves as a means of wealth, these Europeans wanted to show them other 
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resources they had. Of course Christianity accompanied this teaching. Although the mission 
ended in disaster due to the death of many Europeans from malaria, it gave rise to the conviction 
that more Africans should be trained for the sake of Africa’s salvation. Their bodies, after all, 
were better adapted to the environment. * 

Thus, it was the desire of Europeans and of expatriates brought to Sierra Leone to end 
slavery that led to the rise of Christianity in Nigeria. For example, in 1839, some Yorubas 
brought to Sierra Leone went back to their homelands in order to preach the gospel in an effort to 
end slavery. Yet, we also see that the presence of Christianity began to shape the landscape, and 
can easily surmise that this was no happenstance but in order to secure its influence there.4 Such 
influence is now noted. 

Until 1851, Kosoko a slave-trading king, ruled Lagos. The king, being an avid slave 
trader, kept Christian missions out of the town. Knowing this, missionaries and Christian 
converts sought the intervention of the British government to depose Kosoko and crown 
Akintoye the rightful king. Although Kosoko and his allies acted as antagonists attacking those 
they considered opponents, Samuel Ajayi Crowther’s meeting with the British government 
prompted them to act, one result being the aforementioned influx of CMS missionaries. 

In December 1851, the British government gave the order to attack Lagos and 

forcefully depose [Kosoko]. After about two days of fighting, Kosoko’s forces 

were subdued on December 28, and he fled with his remaining supporters. On 

January 1, 1852, Akintoye, the new king, signed a treaty with the British 


government “for the abolition of the traffic in slave, the encouragement of 
legitimate trade, and the protection of missionaries.”* 
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B. Colonial Presence: Embedding Psychological Trends and Creating the Perspective 
by which Scripture is Interpreted 
Lifting the North 

The Sokoto Jihad and the subsequent formation of the Caliphate, Olufemi Vaughan 
argues, was crucial for the establishment of the British colonial enterprise in the twentieth 
century. The Caliphate served as the bases, the structural and ideological frameworks by which 
“colonial society was ultimately rationalized, Islamic structures were decisive in the 
administration of the heterogeneous communities that were incorporated into Britain’s newly 
established Northern Nigerian Protectorate.”*° The British colonialists had established a 
consulate in Lokoja in 1860. As the Royal Niger Company continued to expand, they took hold 
of two southern emirates of the Sokoto Caliphate in 1897. The British, in light of taking [Ilorin 
and Bida and some other Northern emirates, under the command of Colonel Frederick, Lugard 
Britain “formally proclaimed all communities within the Sokoto Caliphate and the old Kanem- 
Bornu Empire as the British Protectorate of Northern Nigeria on January 1, 1900.” *7 These 
events led to the fall of the Sokoto Caliphate in 1903. 

After turning Northern Nigeria into a protectorate, instead of abolishing Islam or 
governing the emirates directly, Colonel Lugard sought to test out an indirect way of colonial 
rule. In simple terms, the British authorities integrated Hausa-Fulani Muslim rulers “largely 
influenced by the Qadiriyya order,” the Sufi order of which Sheikh Uthman Dan Fodio was a 
part. The colonial authorities then formalized the Islamic law as a legal system in its 


protectorate—or at least a version of Islamic law that they saw fit to enforce. Although the 
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colonialists had given their word not to interfere with Islamic systems, they failed in their 
promise. They made many modifications to the Islamic laws, especially in areas that were 
unclear or foreign to them. The colonialists were not bashful about using their imaginations to 
change or westernize aspects of the laws to suit their goals.*® 

The colonialists chose the Fulani-Hausa Muslims as rulers. They imposed these Fulanis 
over diverse regions as the indigenous rulers, regardless of the different religious, social, and 
political nuances found in these vast regions—these differences and how they were created 
where aforementioned. What this did was establish the Sokoto Caliphate rulers as the legitimate 
traditional rulers while at the same time segregating or, at times, obliterating any opposing 
voices. Another reason why they were hoisted to power was the lack among them of what the 
colonialists thought of as fanatical doctrine. Sufi orders such as Tijaniyya, Sanusiyya, and 
Mahdiyya the British deemed to be bad because they seemed to question colonial rule. They 
disbanded and even took action against some groups who disagreed with them, among them the 
Mahdis.*” 

Under the colonizers, the North remained centralized under the structure laid by the 
caliphate. The Southern parts of the country became more and more Christian as the missionaries 
flocked to those regions. “The British cleaved the South into a Western Region, dominated by 
the Yoruba, and an Eastern Religion, dominated by the Igbo, whose sense of ethnic 
consciousness was rising quickly out of its stateless roots.”°° 
Islamic consciousness began to spread due to the modernization that accompanied 


colonization. Education and the creation of a metropolis contributed to the North’s growth, and 
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this also brought diverse people together. With the advent of the railway system, people from far 
away were able to come to areas of the Northern protectorates, which in turn helped the local 
economy. This increase in diversity (including non-Muslims and Hausa-Fulanis) brought 
everyone under the caliphate rulers within the indirect colonial system. What made this caliphate 
rule over such a broad diversity of people unjust was the fact that the settlers of Christians and 
non-Fulani Muslim immigrants outnumbered the Fulani Muslims. In response, the colonial rulers 
solidified Hausa-Fulani Muslim power over this diverse group, a decision that has consequences 
to this day. “Consequently, the ethno-religious tension that dominated Nigeria’s Middle Belt and 
core Northern Muslim areas with significant non-Muslim communities (so-called pagans) by the 
period of decolonization in the 1950s was already apparent in the early colonial period.” >! 

The placing of Hausa-Fulani Muslim rulers over the people further divided the people. 
Allegedly some pagans became Christians in an effort to fight off this imposed rule. The Middle 
Belt is known to have solidified its stance against these intruders, and tensions still exist in this 
region to this day. The British were aware of these tensions but continued with their indirect rule 
using Hausa-Fulani Muslim rulers. An example of the unyielding efforts of British colonizers to 
use Hausa-Fulani Muslims as rulers and how they enforced their rule can be seen in the Yunguru 
resistance to and murder of a British-appointed tax collector. In return, a British-led punitive 
force massacred Yunguru villagers. In short, colonial rule in Nigeria deepened Islamic identity in 
Northern Nigeria, and most of the tensions we perceive still today were shaped long ago by this 


British imposition of the Hausa-Fulani Muslim rule upon the non-Muslim regions such as the 
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middle-belt. To be fair, some of the strains existed before colonial days, at least in minor ways, 
yet the colonial ways seemed to deepen and exacerbate them.~” 

The colonialists’ presence brought various ethnic groups and Christian minority groups 
closer to one another, forming a formidable voice against the Hausa-Fulani rule. Yet, as will be 
noted later, the creation of smaller states in Nigeria led to the dissolution of this unity. Ethnic 
groups went from fighting for a collective image to fighting for the rights of their ethnic 
groupings. The region seems to have lacked a united identity, and for this reason, violence exists. 


How the colonials created such divisions and instilled them in is documented next. 


Colonial Motives Manifested and the Resistance Against it 

Patrick Manning notes that Europeans began to come to Africa as European industrial 
capitalism grew and they needed greater markets for their commerce. With the expansion of their 
market to Africa, so did the “European political and social influence, which enabled the 
economic penetration to take place more smoothly and profitably. European capitalism exploited 
Africa ruthlessly but impersonally in its natural search for profit during the colonial period.”°* 
Such imperialistic penetrations based on capitalist machines could have been stalled if Nigeria 
had a secure, unified, effective governing system. Seeing that the pre-colonial form of order 
would not suffice in serving their interests, they prescribed a formal empire instead of a joint 
venture with the indigenes. The colonialists’ own motives in coming were indeed for personal 
gain and not for the interest of the people. 

The first rule in colonization was and is that the interests of the colonialists were 


always satisfied first, and the interests of the Africans were satisfied only insofar 
as it fit the needs of the colonialists. The excesses of colonialism were no 
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accident, and neither is the African hatred of colonialism. African economies are 

as firmly tied as ever to the Euro-American- dominated world system, and the 

terms of the links generally run against the Africans. Colonialism has given way 

to neo-colonialism.™* 

The Colonial office of 1897-1914, tasked with the administrative functions of the three 
Crown Colonies, Lagos, Southern, and Northern Nigeria, created the policies that were to be 
implemented in the country. Posts in the Colonial Office were only held by colonial 
administrators, who were white individuals. No matter the qualification of the black individual, 
they were left to the subordinate posts. Charles Strachey, the Principal Clerk in the Nigerian 
department, responded to a complaint from Henry Carr, who was an Inspector of Schools to why 
black individuals did not rise as high or rapidly as the white man did. Strachey responded by 
saying, ‘On the general question of black it is necessary to recognize that the administration of 
the West African Colonies is British and that as long as this is the case, no native African can 
expect to be appointed to any but subordinate posts.’ Strachey takes it further from simply this 
being a Rule for Empires to racial causes in saying, firstly, that the African is never qualified, not 
merely academically but being more qualified than an Englishman. Secondly, that Englishman 
objects to work under an African, they already feeling belittled for working in West Africa 
would be brought to nothing if they worked under an African. Lastly, that the natives were 
already accustomed to seeing authority in the hands of Europeans, for a White man than to be 


under an African, the natives would lose respect for him. This reveals the relationship between 


the colonials and the natives.~° 
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The relationship between the colonials and the natives was that between the ruler and the 
ruled. The method in which the colonials ruled the regions was through Crown Colonies, for 
which there were different ways Governors governed. Some ruled as despots, simply without 
consultation with the subordinates; this was the type of rule that governed Northern and Southern 
Nigeria by 1914. Then others ruled by appointing a legislative counsel made up of natives and 
Europeans, where the appointed colonial officials were the majority. The most advanced Crown 
colonies had a partly elected legislature, but the Governor was in no way responsible for it.>’ 

When it comes to the early planning stages for Nigeria, it was in 1898 that the Niger 
Committee, a department of the Colonial Office, presented the future blueprint for the making of 
Nigeria post-1898. Their main concern was the unification of the country. The Amalgamation of 
the North and South Protectorate “was meant to make it easier and more logistically manageable 
for the British colonial authority in terms of administration, commerce, and sovereign control.’”°® 
They proposed that if there was to be an amalgamation, it would have to be under a Governor- 
General and with the fulfillment of other conditions. Until these conditions were met and 
attained, there were to be at least two colonies.>? 

Due to communication and financial strains, unification was not immediately possible, so 
the three regions became crafted as Crown Colonies. This gave rise to the Northern and Southern 
colonies alongside Lagos Colony, which was already in place. Although Sir Frederick Lugard is 
credited with coming up with the indirect rule, it was a member of the Niger Committee, Sir 
Henry McMallum, who proposed for the native rulers to be used among the colony’s 


administrative structures. This gave rise to the idea of indirect rule in that it was a natural 
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solution for ruling vast and diverse territories with so few resources. It was upon this 
recommendation that the British created Nigeria’s policy for decades.© Abu Bakarr Bah states 
in his book Breakdown and Reconstitution that although direct rule was the case in the 
municipalities of Lagos, Port Harcourt, Enugu, Kaduna, Kano, and Zaria, yet by 1937 nearly the 
whole of Nigeria was under indirect rule. On this, Abu Bakarr notes that 

Indirect rule relied upon subjugated indigenous rulers who continued to exercise 

authority over their people, subject to the supervision of the colonial agents. The 

relation between the traditional rulers and the British was based on an 

understanding that the former would deliver what the colonial power needed: 

taxes, forced labor, unhindered access to raw materials and agriculture products, 

and order. In turn, the British allowed them a free hand over their people as long 

as they did not go against British interests. Those rulers who did not cooperate, 

and many did not, were replaced with puppet chiefs who are commonly referred 

to as warrant chiefs.°! 

These rulers or warrant chiefs that worked with the British retarded the traditional 
political systems of checks and balances. Their existence created strife between the people and 
their rulers in places where legitimization came from the divine and the people; now, rulers were 
simply placed by the colonials. 

By the time of the amalgamation in 1914, it was in political terms only that the unity of 
Nigeria was realized. Nothing in the people’s beliefs, traditions, and culture created a united 
vision for the country. In short, centralized power was imposed upon the people. The people’s 
assent to such a vision came when they became convinced of the efficacy of government. As 


time continued, they began to develop basic ideas and belief systems, a unified ideology that 


“eventually became part of the cultural architecture.” In short, ethnicity is not primordial; 
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people are willing to change under the right conditions; instead, one’s ethnicity only leads to 
conflict when they are politicized. People were willing to receive the economic and political 
advantages of the colonials. However, it was the true motives and lack of respect for the people’s 
heritage that brought about people fighting to retain their identity as a people.™ 

It is therefore crucial to state that the current boundaries of Nigeria were not drawn in 
relation to political boundaries; indeed, “the boundaries adopted to create the modern state of 
Nigeria never had any geophysical or social significance to the indigenous peoples of the 
region.” 

Nigeria’s western, northern, and eastern boarder are all relatively arbitrary, having 

been negotiated at drafting tables in Europe rather than through local processes of 

societal development. The country of Nigeria is thus a conglomeration of 


hundreds of ethnic groups, many of which straddle these arbitrary boarders, which 
date only from the twentieth century.“ 


With commerce and administration came missionaries. The Northern region had an 
understanding with the colonials that Christianity could not be preached in the North. Partly, this 
agreement was reached because the colonialists saw that the “‘autocratic elements of the culture 
worked well with the colonial agenda.”® For this reason, tribalism grew in the North while 
Christianity grew in the Southeast and to some degree in the Southwest. The “Anglican, 
Methodist, and other Protestant denominations, as well as the Catholic Church, grew quickly in 
Membership. The Methodist Church, for example, recorded a doubling in its number of churches 
and members between 1900 and 1914 alone.” It is important to recognize also that these 


organizations retained a decentralized process and incorporated local cultures. 
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With Christianity came education, and with an education came a job within the colonial 
bureaucracy. The church helped facilitate the finding of jobs, which not only helped financially 
but lifted the individuals’ “status within one’s cultural unit and the wider colonial society.””®” 
Darren Kew explains further the relationship between the people and Christianity and how it 
provided opportunities for them: 

Christianity’s grand spiritual focus on “the next world” (that is, atoning for one’s 

sins at death and gaining heavenly rewards) did not necessarily challenge the 

tendency of West African spiritual traditions to focus on the immediate ends of 

this world (namely, immediate consequences for one’s misdeeds, such as crop 

failures and so forth). Becoming a Christian, therefore, did not necessarily 

radically alter every adherent’s daily cultural experience, especially in the case of 

the Protestant churches’ flexibility in incorporating some measure of local cultural 

practices. In short, in addition to personal convictions, conversion to Christianity 

was a high-socioeconomic-yield, low-cultural-risk venture for most colonial 

Nigerians across the South, and a potential shield against Islamic political 

structures for non-Muslims in the North. 

So, with the increase in education, so did English, and with English came the challenge to 
the colonialists. Much of the opposition against the colonial powers came from the South. With 
the North becoming increasingly tribalistic and the South more educated at the expense of their 
cultures and traditions, this created a rift between the Northern and Southern regions. The 
traditions of the North were Islamic in nature, and the education received in the South was 
Christian in nature, a nature that came with a new political culture that embraced self-discipline, 
economic management, hard work, and brotherhood.®? 

Given that people from the North perceived education to be imbued with Christian 


values, they resisted such “advances,” which then created a hindrance in political growth—in 


that both the Southwest and Southeast had been allowed to sit on the Nigerian Legislative 
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Council earlier than the North; the North was given the ability to sit on the Legislative Council 
two years later in 1947.’° Due to the slow growth in education, the North was not as aggressive 
as the South in pushing for self-rule. Nevertheless, by the time independence and self- 
governance were in sight, the elite politicians reverted to their ethnic identities and sought for 
their region to rule the united country. The North, not as developed as the South, as long as they 
had not been the ones proposing how the nation was to be built, were suspect of any political 
proposition that the country was to be united under.”! 

Under the colonialists, the national economy was based on the “structural segmentation 
and sectionalization” of each region. Each region was known for what it produced. Since the 
geographical location of the North did not allow it to produce as much as the Southern regions, 
this created economic imbalances. Another cause for concern for the Northerners was that the 
educated Southerners had interests embedded within the capitalist system. Here we could see 
ethnic differences based on educational differences. Differing ideologies and ethnic interests 
became the bases by which the amalgamated nation was to be based upon. In light of this ethnic- 
led political identity, one finds that any political leader from others ethnic group is labeled as 
having preconceived ideologies. A mistrust for the others was born.’* 

One thing that Nigerians had learned from the Europeans was that violence was a means 
to defeat opponents in power. Instead of the gradual and democratic way of dealing with 


opposition, they realized that violence could be employed for rapid results. For the sake of 
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political dominance, the Europeans connotatively labeled empires, tribes, and communities as 
primitive or even a threat to morally justify atrocities committed. They pursued their 

mission with a sense of moral justification for all its actions, acquiring territory as 

if it has some kind of divine right to it. The British believed that they could seize 

land by peaceful means where possible and by violence when necessary. 

Although they criticized Nigerian groups that fought back as “barbarians,” they 

had no moral qualms about their own motives and the instruments they used to 

attain them. They regarded their own acts of treachery, duplicity, and fraud as 

normal, and they treated those who implemented them as justified.”* 
It is for this reason that Nigerians became violent in their political disposition. The traditional 
means for resolving conflict, or even the cultural political systems, become corrupted. As 
violence became the primary disposition, “the coercive mobilization of people in Nigeria for or 
against polices has strengthened the power of ethnicity, which is often used there in combination 


with acts of violence to produce political outcomes.””* 


C. Post-Colonial Events: Political Outcome and Mature Use of Religion for the 
Eradication of Existential Insecurity 


Although Nigeria attained its independence in 1960, in the 1940s Nigeria had entered into 
an “era of militant nationalism.” The struggle for liberation can be divided into two phases: 
traditional and modern nationalism. There were those who were fighting to protect the older 
traditions and precolonial nations, while others were fighting to create a new nation. ” Both 
groups had traditional outlooks coupled with factors such as the negative impacts of the 
economy, “urbanization, racism, the contradictory role of Christianity, the influence of Africans 


in the Americas, western education, and the precarious situation of westernized Africans who 
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were left in limbo.” This led to national and regional political parties. The nationalists were 
typically those who had once been recruited by the British, then alienated, and these alienated 
individuals turned nationalists subsequently used British laws, institutions, and political tactics to 
oust them.”° 

In light of the ethnic struggle for power, these nationalists could be seen as regional 
leaders, who were concerned with their own communities. They were individuals that had 
witnessed and tasted the powers and pleasures of the colonials and wanted it for themselves. For 
this reason, disunity was evident. There was Nnamdi Azikiwe from the Igbo East, Obafemi 
Awolowo from the Yoruba West, and Ahmadu Bello, Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, and Aminu 
Kano from the Hausa-Fulani North. By 1954, Ahmadu Bello had been elected as the Premier of 
northern Nigeria, and had openly communicated his mistrust for the Southern nationalists. He 
considered them as being a party hostile to the North, a hostility he perceived as being due 
primarily to the South’s educational advantage. Comprehending Ahmadu Bello’s mistrust in the 
following section, would entail understanding who he saw himself to be, and who his political 
advisor was. His sentiments were the quintessential ideology of the Hausa-Fulani Northern 


Nigerian politician.’” 


The Religiously Driven North 
In what follows, I present an example of how “Northern Nigerian politics have long revolved 
around efforts to ‘claim’ the religious and political mantles of the Sokoto Caliphate, and 


contemporary activities insist that they are re-creating the moral conditions under which the 
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caliphate thrived.”’* I will highlight the motive for decolonization in the North as an attempt to 
spread Islam, specifically Sharia law, a motive that still exists today. It will be an example of 
how the various ethnic groups were reverting to other undemocratic solutions to ensure their 
survival. 

When it came to decolonization and independence, there was no doubt the decolonization 
process and political changes sought by the Northerners was shaped and led by “the towering 
leadership of the charismatic potentate of the Sokoto Caliphate, Ahmadu Bello, the Sardauna of 
Sokoto, a great-great-grandson of Usman Dan Fodio.” ” 

Ahmadu Bello was well-liked and praised for being able to head such a diverse group of 
people in Nigeria’s North. He was praised by some for not using draconian methods but instead 
ruling democratically.*° He strove to brand himself as one following the ways of Sheikh Uthman 
Dan Fodio. Founding the Usmaniyya movement in honor of his great-grand-father, he aimed to 
reassert the caliphates authority among the Hausa-Fulani people. As a leading member of the 
Northern People’ Congress [NPC] political party he sought to link the party’s mission to the 
religio-political mission of his great-great-grand father. 

Indeed, this effort seemed fruitful, especially in light of the unity his great-great- 
grandfather had brought to Northern Nigeria. During this time, Bello showed that he was not 
only connected to Sheikh Uthman Dan Fodio but also that his lineage could be traced to the 


Prophet Muhammad himself. In the footsteps of Sheikh Uthman—flying even his battle flags at 
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rallies— Bello would go out on conversion campaigns, converting pagans found in the Islamic 
regions. This was in an effort to sway these pagans from Christian missionaries, who could have 
converted them, which to his mind would have become a problem in the future, a problem he 
sought to avoid. *! 

The NPC, using the power of the Caliphate, sought to unite every Nigerian under its 
banner, irrespective of religion and nationality. Yet it became obvious that the terms under which 
they saw a united Nigeria were strictly Islamic, which they deemed to be the only means of 
expunging the liberal colonial system. The NPC regarded itself as the only legitimate party for 
Islamic rule. 

Although Ahmadu Bello was widely liked, he was still opposed by some. One such 
opponent was Ibrahim Niass, a reformed Tiyaniyya. Being a part of the Northern Elements 
Progressive Union (NEPU), “a left-wing populist party which opposed the political and religious 
hegemony of the royal family of Sokoto,”®* Niass had brought allegations against Bello and the 
NPC, allegations questioning their fidelity to Uthman Dan Fodio. In true fashion, Bello 
dismissed the charges by simply labeling his accusers as infidels. The NEPU responded by 
saying that the NPC had indeed “betrayed the vision of Usman Dan Fodio by collaborating with 
corrupt British rulers. With regard to Islamic legitimacy, Abubakar Gumi, Premier Bello’s 
advisor, the dynamic Muslim Cleric, provided a theological reply to NPC opponents” dismissing 


such claims. Gumi was a pioneer in the fight to establish Sharia law in Nigeria. 
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In short, politicians in the North fought each other on the basis of religion and their ties to 
Dan Fodio. Also, religious leaders seemed to influence the Northern Nationalists in an attempt to 
ensure that the establishment of Islamic law was the primary goal.®° 

To oppose the NPC party was a great risk. Not only were other Northern political parties 
made to look un-Islamic, but opposition members were also tried in Sharia courts. Aside from a 
few exceptions, opposition politicians were thus only tried by Islamic judges who had close ties 
to the ruling party and local authorities: “the police were in the hands of the chief, the prison was 
in the hands of the chief, and the court was in the hands of the chief, and the chief was an NPC 
member.’””** It was for this reason that politicians who had been mistreated or ousted aligned 
themselves with other parties from the South. This would prove threatening to the Northern 
rulers in that their Southern counterparts were more educated and thus were more likely to hold 
political positions. To secure their positions, the Northern elites, with the approval of the British 
government, endorsed the positive discrimination policy of 1954, which allowed Northern 
applicants to be given priority for regional and local administrative positions over those of other 
ethnic groups. What this northernization achieved was to classify other ethnic groups as outsiders 
or strangers. This created a cascade effect: other regions of the country that adopted this policy 
gained priority for its people to secure positions and resources.* 

From the discrimination policy, the educated Igbos suffered the most. Although one 
would have expected the Southwest and Southeast to join forces against the North, the Igbos 
considered the West to be their true rivals. For both were of educated stock, and both had 


established themselves under the colonialists, and this meant they were competing for the same 
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resources and offices. In partnering with the North, the Igbos saw a greater potential to hold 
office. However, this would prove consequential in that the NPC gave preference to its own by 
lowering requirements for positions and promoting their members faster than the others. To 
secure their positions, Northerners also 
created emergency laws and military action to silence their political adversaries. 
In 1963 in the Southwest of Nigeria, they had the political leader of the Yoruba, 
Awolowo, thrown in prison for high treason, and imposed his rival Akintola as 
Premier of the Western Region. Shortly afterward, the political repression turned 


on their coalition partner from Igboland. At the end of the first legislative period, 
it became apparent that the NPC leaders were not prepared to surrender power.*° 


The Struggle for Democratic Control 

Since independence on October 1, 1960, Nigeria has been characterized by a cycle of 
breakdowns and reconstructions. There remain ongoing efforts to build a democratic and 
integrated nation-state, but unfortunately “the reconstituted democracy and nation-state often fell 
victim to the destabilizing force of ethnicity, which led to a new breakdown.” Soon after 
independence, we find that the problem of ethnicity and the quest to retain power became a cause 
for death.*’ Under the first Republic (1951 to 1970), born of nationalists’ desires to do away with 
colonial rule, the Nigerian presidency was established. The creation of this presidency was for 
the purpose of recasting the relationship between the federal government with the regional 
authorities and the public’s role in the political process.** 

Under this Republic, the presidency seemed as though it was just a formality. Yet in fact 


it was a crucial position in that this individual represented the whole of Nigeria. Each tribe was 
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anxious not to be represented by an individual that was considered a cultural and/or religious 
rival. During this time, the tribal rulers still held power, and the president’s ascendency over the 
military was not yet proven.®’ The year 1966 saw the first coup. Young military individuals 
curtailed nationalist ideologies and confidence in civilian regimes declined. 

The problem can be realized in how the British left, they were in a hurry. They quickly 
promoted the young educated Igbos and their military mates became their subordinates in the 
military. This created instability in the military, for the young Igbos knew that the Northerners 
were intent on taking over their positions. Those who carried out the coup were Igbos. These 
Igbos mostly came from the educated part of the country, and most were graduates of Britain’s 
military academy at Sandhurst.” 

When it came time for the British to leave, not only did they not wait to ensure a smooth 
transition of power, they also handed off power to the wrong people. Control should have been 
handed to the indigenous elite nationalists who had worked with the colonialists as opposed to 
the western-educated elites. For this reason, after the colonialists left, Nigeria was without 
experienced leaders and instead was led by inexperienced western-minded individuals. The 
inexperience of the ill-prepared leaders revealed itself when the “future prime minister of 
Nigeria, Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa in 1951 found his job as a minister to be ‘new, puzzling 
and demanding... I am very very busy, reading reading reading all the time, started on my new 


interesting job. It will as I see be some time before I get to settle in it.”””! 
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On January 15, 1966, the young Igbo military majors killed important Hausa-Fulani 
nationalists and leaders. They were able to kill the federal Prime Minister, Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa. The minister of finance, Festus Okotieboh. The Premier of the Western region, Chief 
Akintola. Lastly, the premier in the North Sir Ahmadu Bello. Of those thar were to be killed, two 
Igbo premiers were able to escape this raising suspicion among Northerners that the Igbo’s were 
simply striving to consolidate power.” 

General Ironsi convinced the civilian rulers to hand power to him and prevent a civil war. 
Nigeria thus entered its first military rule. Because the Igbos had planned and executed the coup, 
the Northerners believed that General Aguiyi Ironsi had been in on it. Ironsi made changes to 
replace the dead and the arrested majors. “The rapid promotion of the ‘best qualified’ 
replacements for those killed and arrested shifted the balance among commanders and high-level 
staff further in favor of Igbo officers, thus confirming suspicion of an Igbo plot.’ This led to a 
plan for a second coup six months later, led mainly by northern military officers, which led to the 
arrest of General Ironsi. Before the coup, Ironsi tried to crush tribalism by unifying Nigeria, 
eliminating federalism—but also prompting and indeed supporting ethnic cleansing. Northerners 
began to kill Igbos, which later led to the killing of Northerners in the Eastern regions. This led 
to the panicked exodus of two million Nigerians back to the East.”* 

After this coup, there were talks regarding the secession of power, in anticipation of 
which Northern officers agreed to keep their units in Lagos on the condition that Lt. Colonel 
Yakubu Gowon assume control of the government. The South obliged. Another consequence of 


the failed coup was that it led to the rise of Lt. Colonel Chukwuemeka Odumegwu Ojukwu, the 
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new military governor of the Eastern region. When Lt. Col. Yakubu Gowon announced that he 
was the Commander and head of the military Government, Col. Ojukwu denounced it, refusing 
to allow his region and his people to fall under the control of the central government. 
Negotiations began between Gowon and Ojukwu, but neither kept the resolutions reached at the 
negotiations. In an effort to promote federalism, Gowon decided to abolish the four regions and 
created twelve states. The creation of federalism was intended to “balance and promote 
compromises, to establish a fair and mutually profitable equilibrium between different sections 
of society.””° In doing so, the Eastern region under Ojukwu was divided into three states, two of 
which had a non-Igbo majority. This carried in it the agenda of taking the port of oils from the 
hands of Ojukwu. In response, Lt. Col Ojukwu declared Eastern Nigeria a sovereign and 
independent state and proclaimed the birth of a new Republic of Biafra.”° 

Many Igbos supported this, but a minority did not, especially since Biafra had lost its oil 
fields. No military action was taken against Ojukwu until he used his control over the oil fields to 
get international companies to pay Biafra part of the royalties on the resources. Then the federal 
government launched an attack against Biafra, which dragged on for two years. This led to the 
slow attrition of Biafra’s position, as also the Midwest and the West agreed with the central 
government, although the Midwest endured much suffering at its hands.”’ 

Issues of ethnicity and the imbalances in resources among the main regions under the first 
constitution led to the breaking up of the four regions, the Middle Belt making the fourth region, 


and to twelve states. The Middle Belt is typical of the rest of Nigeria. While the region is 
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officially considered to be part of the North, its formation is unofficial but made inevitable as a 
result of its quest for an identity different from the Hausa-Fulani-dominated rule. Its people are 
mainly Christian, and the Middle Belt serves as the bridge between the Muslim north and the 
predominantly Christian South. Its struggle is for emancipation from the north’s Islamic- 
oriented hegemony, which mostly views and treats the Middle Belt as a tool to acquire power, 
but once power is attained, regards its inhabitants as slaves. This is true under a military 
government and it is true in democratic government. Most of the military coups, successful and 
unsuccessful, were led by soldiers from the Middle Belt. The plotters were killed if they failed. 
Whenever they succeeded, the national military leaders that emerged were Muslims from the 
north. Under democratic rule, the Middle Belt are always told to work with the North because 
the North was homogeneous. Once successful, they were expected to support religious policies 
with which they did not agree. The struggle of the Middle Belt continues to this day. 

Federalism thus seemed like the answer to Nigeria’s problems of heterogeneity. So in 
1976, twelve states became nineteen, which became twenty in 1987, to thirty in 1991, and to the 
current thirty-six in 1996. However, the problem with creating such smaller and smaller states 
was that it prompted the minorities within each state to seek their own state. 7° 

Right into the second Republic between 1970 to 1998, as Abu Bakarr describes, 

the new arrangement was again disrupted by the ethnic conflicts that flared during 

the 1979 and 1983 elections as well as the ethnic favoritism and corruption that 

plagued the Second Republic. This opened the way for the December 31, 1983 

coups and a series of incidents (such as the Ogoni Uprising, the annulment of the 

12 June 1993 presidential election, and numerous incidents of communal 

violence) that threatened the stability of the nation-state. The death of Nigeria’s 

most notorious dictator, General Sani Abacha, brought a new window of 


opportunity for Nigeria. Democracy was once again restored in 1999 and some of 
the growing calls for political autonomy silenced. Unfortunately, the current 
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democracy is shaky and its collapse may well prompt a renewed wave of 
secessionist claims.” 


By the time of the Fourth Republic, “all the regimes, democratic and military alike,” did 
not provide the country with any hope. Instead of hope, “despair as corruption, mismanagement, 
impoverishment and abuse of power” defined the way the country was being governed. The 
military rule destroyed the economy and plans to move the country forward were unorganized.! 
“The military regimes of Generals Ibrahim Babangida and Sani Abacha accelerated the decay of 
Nigerian states structures that began in the mid-1980’s,” and the handing of government to 
civilian elites did not bring about the reforms and democratic structures for which the people had 
hoped. The urgent need to secure their positions was more at the forefront of leaders’ agendas 
than the needs of the people. In essence, this created a shift toward an oligarchic rule rather than 
a democratic one. This reflected how political elites lived in a different world from the majority 
of Nigerians and how much contempt the majority of the oligarchs held for public interests. “In 
mockery of their own frequent utterances of their faith in the Almighty, the only interests most of 


them serve unfailingly are their own.”’'®! 


Motive Behind Nigerian Governance 
J.N.C Hill in Nigeria Since Independence presents the problems with federalism under 
the new and Fourth Republic, namely that it propagated corruption. Officials at every level lined 


their own pockets through bribes extorted from the (poor) people, ostensibly because their 
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salaries were insufficient.'°* Hill highlights how it was in name only that Nigeria was a 
democratic nation, in that elections were not so much determined by the people but by big- 
wigged individuals. This comes on the bases of zoning—Nigerian top political offices were to be 
rotated among ethnic groups. Being elected then was not a matter of the people choosing their 
person of choice, a democratically elected president, but it was about which ethnic groups turn it 
was. “Hausa will follow Yoruba who will follow Fulani who will follow Igbo.” Although, Igbo’s 
since the first coupe where no longer handed power.'°? 

In essence, such a rotation played out after the death of the Hausa president Yar’ Adu’a 
on May 5, 2010. The taking over of the presidency by the Vice President, Goodluck Jonathan (a 
non-Hausa), proved worrisome to Hausa individuals. There was an expectation that a Hausa 
individual should be appointed to office, irrespective of what the Constitution says. After 
Goodluck Jonathan's reelection, this caused the Hausas to feel even the more slighted. This led to 
the election of Hausa-Fulani president Muhammadu Buhari in 2015.!™ 

The issue of zoning again came into play at the election in February 27, 1999. Olusegun 
Obasanjo was known to be the clear victor. His winning was in view because of the annulled 
election of 1993, which was to usher in the third Republic with a Yoruba president. Instead, it led 
to the mysterious death of Chief M.K.O. Abiola, under the Hausa military dictator General Sani 
Abacha. The unrest in the country led to the “gentleman’s agreement among the country’s 
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elites”’*° of installing Obasanjo. Although this was the case, Obasanjo still needed to garner 
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support from the people, so he rode on the back of Christianity to the palace; this was in light of 
him not getting the ethnic support he was asking for. 

The Fourth Republic’s problems soon became even more apparent. A. Agagu describes 
the problem of Nigeria’s politics to be a problem of Clientelism and Prebendalism. Clientelism is 
the exchanging of goods and services for political support. This is where political support is 
given “for various outputs of the political decision-making process.”!° Prebendalism, on the 
other hand, refers to a section of the population’s perceived right to government revenues, to be 
shared with the sector’s clients, which quite often plays out within an ethnic and religious 
context. This client-patron relationship determines how resources are allocated. For the sake of 
obtaining resources, clients are willing to go above and beyond to impress their patrons. This 
proves detrimental to democracy because such do-or-die politics leads to individuals taking often 
illegal actions, even to the point of killing for the sake of attaining favors from their patrons. 
Clients and patrons then are not so much concerned with the country but with their common 
goal, which is to attain power for themselves, family, and ethnic groups.'©7 

These patrons, politicians, and legislators are the highest paid in the world. In an attempt 
to stem corruption, President Obasanjo had increased the pay of the legislators. Such a decision 
had “stymied rather than aided contentment and good governance.” In a country where political 
democracy opposed to social democracy is utilized, it becomes expensive to run the government. 
The corrupt measures utilized to ensure positions by skewing elections are constantly present in 


such systems. The constant allocation of funds for the payment of patrons is continuously 
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present. Looking at the bedrock of the problem, it is the dependence on the redistribution of oil 
funds and the dependency on the centralized power of the presidency to do such distribution, that 
leads to the polarization of democracy and the corrupt measures needed, which in turn leaves the 
country impoverished.'” It is important to highlight here how those who are elected do not 
understand or empathize with the people. Yet it is the people who “battle with the effects of the 


county’s economic recession amid various forms of security threats.”!? 


The State Of Christianity 

From the time Christianity entered Nigeria, leading to the formation of establishment 
churches—Anglican, Methodist, and other Protestant denominations—they had not worked well 
in unison against the atrocities in Nigeria. They struggled for influence and membership amongst 
themselves, aiding their constituents but never working in concert for the greater good of the 
country. Such a division had not led to a uniting voice, and pressed by growing economic 
hardships and an authoritarian government, people turned to Pentecostal churches.'!° 

These Pentecostal churches their founders typically structured to resemble a “corporation 
or franchise, with a businesslike headquarters managing the complex needs of massive religious 
events and the resulting inflow of cash.” The names of these Pentecostal churches typically 
advertised what they were offering. Pastors usually had their own visions for the organization 
and a few that worked for them; these organizations where anything but democratic. Typically 


the pastor spoke for all. Due to these differing views, theology, and also criticism of one another, 
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there could not be a united voice. In fact one of the rare times unity was evident was when 
military leader Babangida enrolled Nigeria in an Islamic organization, the Organization of the 
Islamic Conference (now: Organization of Islamic Cooperation). The Churches in unison voiced 
their opposition to the countries membership in the organization. |'! 

Christianity continues to play politics in Nigeria. It is a client to politicians as well as a 
means of protection from the rising tide of radical Islam. It also strives to promote a takeover of 
the country to establish a Christian nation. Under President Obasanjo, Christianity received a 
national boost and still thrives today. In the presence of much religio-political polemic discourse 
where Christians have to live with the “others”—the “others” being the non-Christian 
individuals—and in a country where poverty reigns, it is essential to understand Christians’ 
responses. Nigerian Christians have developed a theology against religious leaders they dislike. 
As regards Muslims leading the country, their response has been to spiritualize politics as a battle 
between good and evil. For Nigerian Pentecostals, there is a tension that exists “between the 
‘theological imperative’ of demonizing Islam and the ‘situational imperative’ of existing 
peaceably in a religiously plural context.” The question of loving your enemies never seems to 
arise.!!? 

The fear of Muslims leading and Islamizing the country has caused a tension which has 
given rise to prophetic political voices. These are voices that speak of God's political will. These 
political communities are led by pastors who legitimate their authority by appealing to the 


divine. These pastors and Pentecostal organizations had developed themselves into 
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individualistic centralized type of government which raised questions on the motives and ability 
democratic values “or whether they encourage clientelism and deference to authoritarian 


leadership. This is compounded by the public perception of corruption within their ranks, 
especially among churches that espouse the prosperity gospel. This seriously hampers their 
capacity to speak prophetically to power.”!"° 

There is a distancing and a demonizing of Muslims and pagans, Christians are taught to 
hate them. Christians are taught that the non-Christians in the country are the reason behind the 
decline of the nation, that God is judging the land because the “others” exist within it. In some 
parts of Nigeria Christians are taught to respond with violence to the current persecutions against 


Christians. They are told that Muslims are people that God has already condemned, and that for 


this reason it is the will of God that they are dominated.!4 


Extreme Manifestations of Islam and Their Consequences 

Some people feel that the demonization of Muslims is legitimate because of the existence 
of Boko Haram, a Muslim factional group. Boko Haram, a group that claims to be a part of the 
Salafi organization, was started by Muhammad Yusuf. Yet Salafi leaders were quick to denounce 
Boko Haram’s affiliation to Salafism. Muhammad Yusuf was clear that this new offshoot of 
Salafism was a group that stood against western education and also secular government; indeed, 
it was a group that unashamedly emphasized global jihad. Muhammad Yusuf was capable of 


conversing with Salafi leaders concerning the texts he had used to justify such a movement. 
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After the assassination of Yusuf, his second in command, Abubakar Shekau, was more violent. 
Under his rule, thousands of people have lost their lives. '!° 

An example of Boko Haram’s influence on Nigeria can be seen in their ability to delay 
elections in 2014 by six weeks when the race was projected to be a close call between a Muslim 
and Christian presidential candidate. “The decision to delay the vote was made after security 
officials contended that they could not guarantee security for the polls because the military 
"needed at least six weeks within which to conclude a major military operation" against Boko 
Haram and could not provide "traditional support" to police and other security agencies during 
elections.” Not only did Boko Haram manage to delay the election, but because Boko Haram’s 
violent attacks caused so many people to be disgruntled with the incumbent, they subsequently 
chose a previous Nigerian military leader as president. In light of the 270 school girls they have 
kidnapped and the more than 20,000 people they have killed to date, Boko Haram is classified as 
one of the world’s deadliest terrorist groups.'!® Islam’s contribution to shaping Nigeria cannot 
be understated; in fact, the topic of Nigeria cannot be adequately discussed without including the 
good and bad contributions done in the name of Islam. 

Today, the Middle Belt has become a hotbed for inter-communal conflict in Nigeria. 
Violence pervades the region. This violence is ascribed to the religious divide in the country, 
while at the same time there is evidence that the struggle could be a result of the decline in 
available resources. Another reason for this violence is the resurgence in the desire to reconstruct 
or develop an identity in response to the "global neoliberal forces to integrate Nigeria into the 


world capitalist system." Whether it is a result of resources, a need for defining identities, or 
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being religiously incited, it becomes crucial to mention that these clashes in the Middle Belt 
“threaten the very existence of the Nigerian state as a whole." Also worth mentioning is the 
economic upheaval this violence is causing.!"” 

Although the Middle Belt is considered the country's agricultural hub, it is plagued with 
the most inter-ethnic struggles in the entire country. According to the Daily Trust news 
publication, a recent clash in Taraba state between the Tiv and Jukun resulted in the deaths of 
more than six hundred people, the injury of many, and property loss valued in the millions of 
Naira. At the heart of the problem between these two ethnic groups are disputes over land 
ownership, with the Jukun claiming that the Tiv from Benue State are seeking to come into 
Taraba to take over their farmlands. On the other hand, the Tiv are striving to establish political 
representation within Taraba's borders, where they are numerous. They seek to have a voice in 
the system of government. The Jukun respond that the Tiv are guests in the region and have no 
right to such representation and voice.'!® 

The Tiv individuals themselves have been victims of killings at the hand of Fulani 
herdsmen. “In the raid of February, 2016, over forty (40) Tiv were killed and over two thousand 
(2,000) displaced; while in Idoma land, in the same Benue state, over seven thousand (7,000) 
were displaced and about fifty (50) killed, particularly in Agatu.” These clashes arose when 
herdsmen took their cattle to graze on farmlands, which prompted the farmers who owned those 
lands to react—either by stealing cows or attacking the herdsmen. Overall, the clashes in the 


Middle Belt region is caused by four major factors. Desertification, Indigenization of the 
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nomadic grazing communities, legalization of farming or grazing rights and the rise in 
indiscipline and crime wave.'!® 

The terrorist acts of the herdsmen are not met with the appropriate response from the 
government. The present President of Nigeria, Muhammadu Buhari, responded by advocating 
that money be allocated for the procurement of grazing settlements. No justice is brought to the 
aggrieved, yet funds are sometimes allocated for the appeasement of the aggressors. It is for this 
reason that there are those in the Middle Belt that believe that the political elites of Nigeria are 
behind the funding of these herdsmen. They believe that the herdsmen are being funded to wipe 
out opposing political dissenters and ethnic groups—an ethnic cleansing of sorts. It is believed 
that these herdsmen are attacking the Middle Belt because it is mostly Christian. So the Muslim 
Fulanis are allegedly striving to wipe out the Christians to establish Muslim authority in these 
Christian-dominated regions. 

The above demonstrates the point that without a right unifying identity for the people, 
there will be no unity among them. This unifying identity must come when the whole of the 
fragmented Nigeria could find a reason to exist together. A fragmented society is easy prey to a 
belligerent tribal group like the Hausa-Fulani. It is easy for them to overrun an already 
weakened region through inter-tribal wars. This scenario is made worse by the impact of the 
differing religious worldviews. The Middle Belt is predominantly Christian, and these people’s 
teachings espouse the virtues of individualism, while the Hausa-Fulani are predominantly 


Muslim, whose tenets teach political domination of those who are non-Muslims. Religion 
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becomes a perfect storm to provide an opportunity for Muslims to embark on a form of 


colonizing the Middle Belt tribes, in order to us them at will. 


Human Rights 

Any discussion of human rights under the fourth Republic (a system to aid the masses) is 
hard in that the amalgamation of 1914 stripped individuals’ rights for the sake of the nation as a 
whole attaining economic wealth. In short, Nigeria was built on this stripping of rights. “Modern 
Nigeria is, to a large extent, a product of violence” in that it continues to build its future through 
violence, much as the colonials did.!”° The current armed forces, instead of defending people’s 
rights, are said to be the ones propagating the injustices. So, to speak of human rights, especially 
in light of the client-patron system leaves little room for discussing what social justice measures 
the country possesses. Lere Amusan aptly sums up the situation: 

Most human rights abuses come from the government and its officials because of 

personal interests...But because of money politics and the power of the media, 

politicians are hardly answerable to the electorate. Inter-party and intra-party 

politics hardly gives enough space for the ruling elite to address human rights 

abuse. This is compounded by the high rate of poverty in the country. There is the 

need, therefore, for an effective public justice system... This can be achieved on 

the condition that there is separation of powers among the three arms of 

government and the principle of checks and balances is religiously adhered to by 

government functionaries.’7! 

Although the negative aspects of federalism are present, Hill presents federalism as not 
being all bad in that it stripped sectarian groups of their powers. In that regard, what federalism 


created was a sense of a stronger brotherhood, making it hard to cause disunity among Nigerians. 


The dependence on common resources such as oil revenues makes separation all the more 
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difficult. Even political parties under the current 1999 Constitution require, in theory, for 
political parties to be open to all citizens of Nigeria, rather than such access depending on 
ethnicity, sex, or religion. What this has achieved is a political rule that political parties must 
abide by, especially if their chances of winning rests on a majority of Nigerians.!” Also as A. 
Agugu states, the Constitution had taken away the “brutality and assaults” of the military from 
the psyche of the people.'”’ Nevertheless, given what the Constitution of the Forth Republic was 
intended to achieve, the Fourth Republic is stained and in need of amendment, a possibility for a 
Fifth Republic. 

The history of Nigerian politics reveals that the current state of the country stems from its 
heterogeneous nature, it being forced to act as though its people have a united identity. The 
country is now in the hands of those who have tasted power and control yet lack any desire to 
create a social democratic nation. The nationalists and politicians who run it today have seen 
violence work in the hands of the colonialists and have learned to use it to impose their will. The 
people, fearing domination, revile in violence, ensuring that their identities are not erased on the 
bases of economic gains. 

Ethnicity and the religions that guide them are now what undergirds the identity of 
politics. All seeking to build their own people have created a circumstance where politicians 
heavily depend on their ethnic groups and religious bodies to place them in power, and when in 
power, they cater to their clients—meaning those who sacrificed to put them in powers. 
Although the Constitution stands in opposition to such practices, the actual interpretation of the 


Constitution and the implementation of policies favor those in power in an effort to retain power. 
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Toyin Falola summarizes it best in saying, 

Today, Nigerian citizens realize that they have yet to translate their numbers into 
the power to exert pressure on the state to make it deliver positive goods and 
services. Those in power have achieved that power through violence and have 
used violence to maintain their control of state power. The police and the army 
are not agencies of development or progress but instruments of state terrorism. 
Members of the political class have effectively co-opted the police and the army 
to actualize state terrorism. The successful men in power have converted 
themselves into mini local governments that include security apparatuses to 
protect themselves against both armed bandits and poor people who seek change. 
The competition for power is always intense, and it involves thuggery, ritual 
murder, and the assassination of opponents. Members of civil society who seek 
change and opposition [elect] political parties also believe in the power of 
violence and armed protests. !”4 


Conclusion 

This chapter presented the sequence of events that shaped the psychologies of the 
Nigerian people. By dividing time into three categories, I was able to show the evolution of the 
Nigerian people—how they carried and saw themselves as historical agents. Pre-colonial 
Nigerians were religio-politically minded. They contained kingdoms, empires, and villages with 
their origins said to be divine. To have an otherworldly origination story legitimizes the 
community, giving it a purpose to exist which must be defended and cherished. 

As Islam came to Nigeria, there was a shift in identity. The Islamic worldview and 
cosmological explanation began to permeate the various cultures and traditions. Upon maturing, 
it took over the Hausa North, making Islam synonymous with the Hausa-Fulani North. The 
various Northern traditions became seen as one people under its leader Sheikh Uthman Dan 


Fodio. The Sokoto Caliphate determined which political and religious creeds were espoused. 
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Here we see the interrelation between religion and politics, how religion legitimizes a ruler, and 
how this ushers in a new era of religious consciousness and political control for the one in power. 

The second aspect to consider in pre-colonial Nigeria is how religion became a part of 
legitimizing slavery. Slavery shaped the landscape. In identifying themselves with the 
Ibiniukpabi oracles, the Aros were able to enslave people. The Europeans were among their 
clients who bought slaves from Nigeria. After the buying of slaves was abolished in 1807, but 
with Europeans still trading for slaves, this encouraged Europeans to go into the country to 
educate and train the natives in businesses that would cause them to stop selling their people. 
This coming in for the sake of establishing businesses led to the eventual infiltration of the 
country by European colonials. 

The Sokoto Caliphate and slavery, both legitimized by religion, became the foothold by 
which the colonials came and established their stronghold in Nigeria. The colonials utilized the 
Sokoto Caliphate and its religion to suppress minority groups, which we see as a renewed 
religious reshaping of parts of Nigeria. Here we see Nigeria reshaped by colonial motivations for 
economic gain. Such motivations led to mass conversions in an effort to stem oppression or for 
the sake of attaining the resources that were present in their new religions. Christianity became a 
weapon to oppose Islam and attain reprieve from poverty; it allowed one to enter the modern era. 

In post-colonial Nigeria, we see religion again serve as a legitimizing agent in politics. 
Traditional identities were retained and fought for by the nationalists, and religion became the 
unifying umbrella by which people could see themselves as having a common goal. Violence 
and religion are still used today to control the masses, and in the end only those of the prebendal 


and clientele system benefit. 
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In the next chapter, my goal is to highlight how the events discussed in this chapter 
developed people’s psychology and how such psychology contained a need to attain and retain 
resources. Whether the acceptance of Islam, the coming in of the colonials, or the acceptance of 
Christianity, to an extent, were socio-economically motivated, which psychologically shaped 
religious beliefs and practices. In other words, I seek to show that the religious shaping and 


reshaping of Nigeria was for the sake of eradicating existential insecuritie 
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Chapter 3 


Psycho-Religious Analysis: The Reasons behind Nigeria’s Religious 
Movements’ Psychological Drive for a Religious Society 


A. The Psychological Drive for a Religious Society 

In pre-colonial times, both the Hausa’s and the Yoruba’s desire to create community was 
of utmost importance. Moving from a decentralized familial kinship to creating a community 
centralized around a market by which states could grow militarily and becoming influential was 
crucial for retaining common values and supremacy. To create such a community, a mythical 
type of individual is typically said to have either descended from God or to have been divinely 
enabled to ward off an oppressive agent. This person then typically became the father, spiritual 
leader, or king of the people. Some from the Igbo tribe claim their origins in the Hebrew 
Israelites. This quest to connect their origin to divine works was a way to try to legitimize the 
group. Such a belief in their divine origins set them apart from other tribes, and made it 
important to retain their identity as a (divinely appointed) people to fulfill the will of the divine, 
the destinies prescribed for their tribe. In response to the need for security and formalization as a 
people, states formed with autonomous rulers, yet also retained some connection to the world 
around them. This need to build one’s community ensured conflict among ethnic groups. 

When it comes to creating a community, religion, and God becomes the best means to 


creating cohesiveness and trust. As Emile Durkheim puts it, “nearly all great social institutions 
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are born of religion.”! “The archaeological record reveals a clear, evolutionary connection 
between religion, rituals, and complex societies. Recent finds indicate that rituals became much 
more formal, elaborate, and costly as societies developed from foraging bands into chiefdoms 
and states.”” Religion binds people into groups where “binding usually involves some building— 
once any person, book or principle is declared sacred, then devotees can no longer question it or 
think clearly about it.” * People driven by the need to survive, as moral psychologists tell us, bind 
together, creating morality through the belief of a watchful eye, some sort of cosmic police. 
Members, therefore sold to the agenda of survival, have the “ability (under special conditions) to 
transcend self-interest” and lose themselves (temporarily and ecstatically) in something larger 
than themselves.* 

Durkheim’s explanation of religion is applicable in this case. He describes religion in 
action—teligious force—as a human force. In short, religion, moral forces, are developed by 
society. The consciousness of society, its intellectual goods which constitute civilization, is 
abbreviated and communicated as religion. Religion becomes the expression of society’s vision 
of an ideal society. “We understand, then, that what has been done in the name of religion would 
not have been done in vain; for it is necessarily the society of men, or humanity, that has reaped 


its fruits.’ 
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One can see that religion carries the sentiment of the society. It creates moral grounds and 
establishes what the gods/God allow. We see this to be the case with the Aro people and their 
association with the Ibiniukpabi oracles. The Aro people, by envisaging themselves as the 
Children of God, aided in spreading their religious sentiments for their exalted religious duties. 
In accepting their religious beliefs, these people became “Children of God,” as legitimized by the 
oracles, and put them on a high pedestal. This enabled them to dominate the markets and 
commerce. Their religious manifestations revealed that their true motives were to place their 
community at an economic advantage. Religion used as a means of survival only becomes a way 
of explaining what true motives are. “Often our beliefs are post hoc constructions designed to 
justify what we’ve just done, or to support the groups we belong to.’® As a result of this effort to 
build community, we see religion function as the means by which individuals, mostly those 
“others” outside the perimeters of the community, were rounded up and sold as slaves. 

To buttress this idea of religion as the means to creating community, the psychology of 
religion shows us that religiosity can be reduced to three components: believing, doing, and 
belonging. So with doing-to-belong being a natural occurrence, we can say that beliefs 
delineated by the religious leaders and subscribed to by the society create armies of people acting 
for the sake of belonging. This also suggests that understanding what is being preached is not a 
necessity; one simply becomes selfish for the sake of one’s group's survival. This leads to 
“vulnerable populations experiencing considerable uncertainty and risk in their lives, and in the 
lives of their family and community, regard[ing] religion as far more important, and therefore 


participat[ing] far more keenly in spiritual activities, than those living without such threats.” 
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Religion creates unity by creating a system (including of deities) that justifies the 
consciousness of the society, and a human force is designed to eradicate what that system 
considers detrimental to the community’s continued existence. Even in democratic yet 
decentralized communities such as the Igbo, one can expect to find a large and diverse pantheon 
of deities that serve a variety of purposes. “The pantheon is also flexible and can be adjusted to 
fit the needs of members of the society.”* The people being deeply religious build their 
civilization upon religion. For example in the Igbo tribe, it was their beliefs that held the people 
together, allowing for peace and a system to prosperity. Until their conquest, their religion 
carried in it their complex customs and its cosmology were “simultaneously abstract and 


concrete.” 


Nigeria and the Psychological Use of Religion 

Now we turn to consider the malleability of Nigerian religions and how communities 
were able to form—successfully. Most importantly, we will begin to see how Nigeria used 
Christianity and Islam to ward off existential insecurities. We will see how Nigerian religiosity 
has been in constant flux, and that it tends to reflect the constant change that the people are 
undergoing and their need for some means of survival. 

Olufemi Vaughan argues that the communities of West Africa (including Nigeria), are 
“characterized by interwoven religious, social, and political strands that reflect entrenched 


hierarchies of power integrated into communal, kinship, gender, and class identities and 
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conditioned by spatial and demographic factors.” It was into this environment that Islam first and 
Christianity second were introduced. Vaughan, consequently argues that these two religious are 
at the center of the country’s history “expanding Nigeria’s chronology to fully incorporate the 
critical religious, social, and political developments of the turbulent nineteenth century into the 
processes of Nigerian state formation.”!” 

Before these two world religions came to Africa, argues Robin Horton, Africans had a 
“two tiered arrangement of unobservables.” '' In the first tier were the lesser spirits concerned 
with the morality and everyday functions of the community microcosm. The supreme spirit of 
the second tier was more concerned with the world beyond the community boundaries, the 
macrocosm. For example, in the Igbo tribe, it is common to believe in spirits composed of 
ancestral and non-human spirits. Some of these spirits are considered to be kind and benevolent; 
it is to these spirits that the people offer their happy offerings. Along with belief in these spirits, 
there is the underlying belief that there is a supreme being, God, who is the creator and giver of 
life. Albeit, this supreme being, God, is distant from their everyday lives. He 

Since people moved and dwelt within the community context more than the macro/global 
context, people dealt and interacted more with the spirits than with God. As the modern world 


came into contact with Africans, Robin Horton observed five changes that transformed the native 


people’s traditional cosmology:!% 
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The use of the lesser spirits to explain their cosmology evolved by adapting aspects of the 
supreme spirit, utilizing its principles to explain their new reality 

The people seeing the walls of their communities coming down would assume that the 
supreme spirit was taking over from the lesser spirits, controlling everyday life. 

“As more and more people become involved in social life beyond the confines of their 
various microcosms, they begin to evolve a moral code for the governance of this wider 
life. Since the Supreme Being is already defined as the arbiter of everything that 
transcends the boundaries of the microcosms, he is seen as underpinning this universalist 
moral code. From a position of moral neutrality, he moves to one of moral concern.” 
The changes create an obvious and more elaborate ritual practice toward the Supreme 
Being. 

All of these changes take place to different degrees. How much of the presence of the 
Supreme Being is allowed into an individual’s life to explain their cosmology is 
determined by how much modernity affects them. 


Those persons who often venture beyond the community's walls tend to show more 


affinity to the Supreme Being, while those who choose to remain within the community walls, 


and whose finances are tightly connected to that area, as for example in the case of farmers, 


would depend heavily on the lesser spirits. ' 


Pippa Norris and Ronald Inglehart seek to explain this phenomenon of depending on the 


Supreme Being and on the lesser spirits. They state that historically existential insecurities had 


led individuals to seek assurance from God, specifically the assurance that the world worked 


according to a plan and that if they followed this plan, the world would work out as it should, if 
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not here and now then in the afterlife. “This belief reduces stress, enables people to shut out 
anxiety and focus on coping with their immediate problems.” For this reason, agrarian societies 
depended so much on Gods and spirits, attributing whatever happened to anthropomorphic 
invisible beings. With the advent of the industrial age, people moving from the farms to the 
industrial warehouses no longer needed to pray for rain or sunshine. No wonder that such 
persons shifted their allegiance to a different God or to none at all, whatever explains and gives 
them a greater sense of security in their new cosmology. 

Religious leaders and philosophers of traditional leaders were then forced to respond 
publically to the advent of modernity for the sake of their community. Responses from such 
philosophers of course, varied. 

Some will react by trying to deny change or campaign for its reversal. Others, 

seeing that what has happened can neither be denied nor reversed, will set out 

extending and developing the existing cosmology in such a way as to account for 

the new social situation and bring it under some sort of control. !° 

In short, with the arrival of modernity, society becomes aware of cosmological changes 
to which their philosophers strive to provide theological and philosophical explanations that 
make sense of them. A change in their capacity to explain modernity comes with their 


acceptance of it.'” 


Such religious flexibility based on modern concepts is observable in the Igbo 
culture, which happens to be dynamic rather than static. We see the doing away with customs 
that were considered outdated, such as premarital promiscuity and female circumcision. '® 


Robin Horton observes that if traditional cosmology encompasses concepts of the 


Supreme Being, where the lesser spirit is not completely disposed of, but individuals deal less 
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with them depending on their relationship with modernity, then what we should see is that 
Christianity and Islam simply acted as catalysts, enhancing pre-existing ideologies. The 
traditional cosmologies had already expanded to include the idea of a Supreme Being. It then 
would appear that the beliefs and practices of these incoming world religions are accepted where 
they had happened to coincide with responses of the traditional cosmology to 
other, non-missionary, factors of the modern situation. Where such beliefs and 


practices have no counterpart in these responses, they tend to be weakly 
developed or absent from the life of ‘converts.’!” 


Horton’s points are proven true if we revisit Toyin Falola and Matthew M. Heaton’s 
analysis of the type of Islam practiced by Hausa rulers when Islam came into the region. The 
Hausa leaders remained superficial in their observance of the religion, which was “infused to a 
large extent with pre-existing indigenous religious belief and practices.” Although their 
association with Islam gave them an edge connecting them to the world around them, the rulers 
reverted to traditional practices to connect with their people. The elite rulers were privileged to 
encounter modernity first. That they accepted Islam to explain their new cosmology secured 
wealth for their community. However, the majority of the people, those who existed mainly 
within the confines of their community, still related to their known religious cults, and this 
compromised communication and power between leaders and people.”° 

By the time Uthman Dan Fodio came on the scene and led the Sokoto Jihad, we see that 
his need for a revival was pegged on aforementioned religious reasons. Dan Fodio’s son chalks it 
up to the presence of unbelief, deviation, and disobedience, shocking matters, and repulsive 
conditions. The country had only a few devoted individuals. There were those who claimed to be 


monotheistic but did not fulfill the requirements established by the religion. There were idol 
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worshipers who continued in the ways of their forefathers. Those that fought at the side of 
Uthman were therefore doing so as agents of God, striving to clean up the society.”! In short, 
there was a corrupted version of Islam, but the sheik thought the solution was to impose Islamic 
law on the region forcibly. 

As mentioned in chapter one, there was chaos and a lack of order at the time of the Jihad. 
Islam had come into contact with commerce and a fragile balance of power. There was 
disharmony between communities caused by competition over trade routes and a quest for 
“cultural hegemony.” Idolatry and disorderly conduct were at an all-time high. Under these 
prevailing situations, Islamic revivalists sought to reorient society by enforcing Islamic law as a 


means of restoring order.” 


For Sheikh Uthman Dan Fodio, the stresses from the chaotic community coupled with the 
pressures from existential insecurities caused him to resort to rigid, particular rules. 
Psychologically it could be postulated that individuals seeking rigidity and revival are in “need 
[of being] sure of what is going to happen because they are in danger—their margin for error is 
slender, and they need maximum predictability.” * It is for this reason we see the launching of a 


crusade for the sake of establishing Sharia law. 


Ibn Khaldun on the Power of Asabiyya: Explaining the Sheikh’s Actions 
Here Ibn Khaldun's discussion on political history becomes relevant. He discusses 


Islamic nomadic communities as having asabiyya, a “cohesive element, that informs and fortifies 
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every step of the judicial process that safeguards Islam as a divinely guided community” and it 


has the ability to “defeat and conquer empires and cities and go on to create new regimes.” 

The stringent nature of nomadic life works to the advantage of this community in that it 
fosters asabiyya. It creates a united people willing to sacrifice for the good of the community. As 
nomads, people are less distracted and more dependent on each other and more sensitive to 
Godly matters. Such cohesiveness cemented by religious convictions creates a potent force. 
“Asabiyya drives a tribe in the direction of power.” Asabiyya is one of God’s tools and through it 
His divine plan for mankind is worked out.”° 

Asabtyya is said to be God’s tool by which His plans are worked out for humanity. 
According to the Ibn Khaldun, the group containing this Asabiyya need not be kinsmen, but it is 
composed of a tribes leader and tribe members who could be clients bonded within the tribe. 
This tribe initially dwells in the desert. Living in the desert, where people must rely on each 
other and God to survive, enforces this cohesion. Having developed under harsh conditions, the 
tribe’s solidarity, fortitude, and courage gives them a military advantage. Such an advantage is 
further reinforced if religion is additionally used to create cohesion. Khaldun would even argue 
that ‘Arabs can obtain royal authority only by making use of some religious coloring, such as 
prophecy or sainthood, or some great religious event in general.’ *’ 


This group containing Asabiyya is driven in the direction of power in that their 


uncorrupted cohesion and religious devotion causes them to attack what is a godless society to 
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them. The idea is that a community that has enjoyed city life loses its Asabiyya. In losing this 
cohesion, the leader and his people would have a disconnect. The leader will raise taxes, hire 
mercenaries against the masses he now believes are against him, and religious observance 
dwindles. The group with Asabiyya, coming in with the discipline developed in the desert and 
having a religious conviction, comes into the city to dominate and takes over.”® 

In this historical socio-political cycle of assuming and losing power at the hands of 
Asabiyya, Ibn Khaldun highlights how religion plays a role in cementing preexisting desires born 
of the cohesion naturally created by the harsh conditions of the desert. In other words, religion is 
not to blame for the Asabiyya, but it becomes the moralizing agent, the catalyst by which power 
is assumed. He describes how such cohesion creates a united force with a fixation on attaining 
power. The nomadic cohesion and conviction develop a sense of purpose, and religion provides a 
sanctioning from God to dethrone a less cohesive and religiously devoted community. This 
perfectly explains the rising of Sheikh Uthman, and the revival he led against the city dwellers. 

The leaders who successfully lead the revivals in Nigeria are individuals who can 
convince others to follow them through a display of devotion to the cause. “Costly acts by high- 
status leaders demonstrate—and thereby more effectively culturally transmit—the leader’s 
profound beliefs.””? By looking into the story of Sheikh Uthman, it becomes obvious that his 
followers appreciate and immolate him due to the sacrifices he made for seeking a true Islam. 
They came to believe that true Islam did away with existential insecurities, to escape the harsh 
conditions of their suffering became the point by which cohesion was created. Biographies of 


Sheikh Uthman typically highlight the fact that in defense of themselves and their God the 
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Sheikh and his followers were attacked and killed, their mosques, Quran, and books destroyed. 
In portraying the Sheikh as the aggrieved party and not the aggressor, they create the impression 
that those who oppose the Sheikh’s guidance and correction were enemies of God. To oppose the 
Sheikh was to oppose the change God was striving to bring through him, and thus to oppose 
attempts to alleviate existential insecurities. This created sympathizers for Sheikh Uthman, 
which grew those who followed him and themselves, also bearing the cost for wanting security. 

By adding Islam to his quest for order, the Sheikh created participation, as costly as it 
was for people to participate. “Participation in rituals involving costly acts will elevate people’s 
degree of belief commitment. If the professed beliefs involve group commitment, cooperation 
toward fellow in-group members, or the hatred of out-groups, then ritual attendees will trust, 
identify and cooperate with in-group member more than nonattendees.””*° This is a clear example 
of how religion is a leading factor and a great weapon to masking the quest to alleviate people 
from existential insecurities. The people bore the cost to prove that the way of the Sheikh was the 
way to true Islam. The Sheikh’s message was clear: true Islam emphasized justice and 
accountability, total abstinence from alcohol, and prayer five times a day. The Islamic laws 
described in great detail how the land was to be used, what and how taxes were to be levied, how 
public offices were to be treated, and the division of power. The common person was to be 
treated with compassion and leniency. A united Muslim community was born where an Islamic 
legal system was the foundation of its governance. An “analysis of the works of the founders of 
the Sokoto Caliphate focuses exclusively on the pathways to good governance in a righteous 


Muslim state.” >! 
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No wonder that Sharia Law was instituted as the guiding principle of the Sokoto 
Caliphate. It provided order in a chaotic moment in history and brought true Islam through force, 
a means of eradicating existential insecurity. Now we will see how the reception of Christianity 
came as a means of ordering a people and providing modernity to a people worn out by conflict. 
We will see the motives in its coming, and we will see how it was used to reorient the 


community. 


Christianity and Psychological Motivations for Conversion 

The Yoruba community went through an Age of Confusion. This was a time in which 
communities were “wracked by internal conflict or destroyed altogether, of families broken up, 
of large-scale displacement, of radical changes in personal circumstances, of the norms of social 
life challenged or overthrow[n].”*? Christianity was enticing, for the Yoruba people were wary of 
the wars, and missionaries presented Christianity to them as a religion of peace. In fact, there 
were chiefs that welcomed the coming of the missionaries, hoping that they would serve as 
intermediaries between them and opposing communities. The Yoruba people, as the Igbo’s, 
having a cosmological understanding of the Supreme Being, found it easy to incorporate the idea 
of a monotheistic God. Yet, as the Hausa's mixed traditional religions with Islam, the Yoruba 
and Igbo religious practices “revealed a mix of indigenous and global religions.”*? 
When the missionaries came, they believed that the tribes were in need of being civilized. 


There was the impression that these individuals were in the dark ages and that Western-oriented 


Christian elites would bring them out of the dark ages. With the missionaries came the growth of 
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education. Four decades after the Yoruba wars, there were about 567 elementary, secondary, and 
vocational schools with a total of 34,140 students. So, while the British were conquering areas, 
Christianity followed, establishing schools and Churches. Samuel Crowther was instrumental in 
beginning these schools and used them to civilize and empower African individuals.*+ Even 
Crowther, whom we will discussed soon “built his missiology on evangelization through 
education with confidence that the Africans who could grasp what was being taught in the 
schools he established would become Christians. His ambition was to equip these students with 
the mental toolkit needed to prosper in a world full of people who would prey upon them 
because of their faith.” 

We also see this trend in the southeastern region among the Igbos. To the Igbos of 
Nigeria, the Catholic missions had more of an impact on the villagers due to the fact that the 
“Protestants’ negative association with the Royal Niger Company, incidents of racial 
discrimination, British bombing attacks, and other violent forms of colonial suppression.” In 
addition, the Catholic mission provided the Igbos with hospitals and healthcare for various 
diseases, including leprosy.*° 

As previously discussed, the God of the monotheistic religions were accepted because of 
pre-existing notions of a Supreme Being. The benefits that came with Christianity catalyzed 
conversions. “Christianity provided a new lens for looking at this turbulent Yoruba world.” We 


see that the benefits served as a means of keeping the people—the poor, former slaves, and those 
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cut off from mainstream local communities—coming back for such opportunities. The Yoruba’s 
engagement with the missionaries was dependent upon “social position and personal needs.” °7 
Yet, despite the benefits provided by the colonials, debates on culture and religion 
continued among the new colonial societies. With the gospel presented by the colonials a lot was 
lost in translation. The African Christians translated what was being given to them 
interculturally, meaning that they moved back and forth “between indigenous religious 


knowledge and the terms of Christian doctrine, practice, and authority.”** 


These types of conversion circumstances give credence to the argument that “Christianity 
has demonstrated a remarkable ability to take on different cultural shadings in local settings. For 
this reason, historically, for many communities seeking reprieve from their sufferings, “the 
Christian message of individual salvation, for example, has often been marginalized or recast to 
meet communal needs; elsewhere, believers have been inclined to seek blessing not simply for 


otherworldly ends but also for ‘the fulfillment of needs and desires in the here and now.””*? 


Lost In Translation 

So, while the Christians were striving to create a Christian community, the Yorubas were 
“anxious to gain access to new sources of power, of techniques and artifacts that would enhance 
life.” The record shows that Christian missionaries had worked hard to ensure that the message 


of the Christian faith was getting to the people, that they were not simply becoming Christian for 
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materialistic gain. “Yet two great paradoxes seem to run through it all, which ensured that often 
the two parties were talking past, rather than with, one another, and that pragmatic calculation of 
the benefits of interaction and appropriation played as large a role in them as a desire to engage 
fully with religious otherness.” The first aspect of the paradox is that the missionaries 
transvalued common “symbols and concepts transposing them to the other world or the afterlife.” 
The second is that the missionaries sent mixed messages, where their overtly religious teaching 
took this markedly other-worldly, transvaluation form—which rendered it peculiarly baffling.*° 

James Henry Owino Kombo, in The Doctrine of God in African Christian Thought, 
identifies where the western and modern concepts of the Christian faith fell short of being 
grasped by the Africans. The missionaries’ concept of the Africans as primitive, a clean slate 
without much intellectual capacity to develop a metaphysical understanding of God, was 
erroneous. They did not consider or choose to ignore the fact that there was already a preexisting 
African metaphysics by which the Africans conceptualized God. For this reason, merely 
Christianizing African deities, substituting their Supreme Being with that of the Christians, and 
then describing this God as “Trinity,” would left the Africans baffled.*! 

An example of where an Igbo from the Southeastern region could have lost the Western 
ideologically primed gospel message is how the Igbos and the Europeans diverged in their idea 
of what a person was. The Igbo person’s definition of an individual is embedded within the 
social-environmental context; while at the same time, there is one's consciousness of an inward 


personal identity. “What one sees really is a relational conception of reality that locates personal 
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identity within a web of interactive communion with a host of material and spiritual realities.” 
The Igbo’s understanding of the human self diverges from Western thought in which a person is 
Spirit, Soul, and Body. In the Igbo tradition, a person is obi (heart, one’s vitality and source of 
strength), Chi (destiny, this is the belief that each person has a unique divine entity), and eke or 
agu(ancestral guardian, based on Igbo belief of reincarnation where the deceased individual 
comes back to live through a living person). Lastly, there is Obi being the only human entity and 
the other two “belong to the level of divinity, implying that the Igbo personality is also radically 
embedded in the divine world.” Therefore, the Chi becomes one's link to God while the eke is 
one's link to the ancestors. Although the missionaries can strive to find concepts to translate their 
understanding of a person, “The problem sometimes is that of looking for direct Igbo 
equivalence for Western concepts, and this often leads to the danger of forcing ideas into the 
Igbo traditional anthropology.” 

Following the argument of John Mbiti, many African theologians agree, as the Bible 
states, that God had revealed Himself to all human beings, Africans inclusive, only now through 
Jesus by the Holy Spirit. The gospel reaching the African continent conveys the message that 
God has now revealed himself through His Son and Holy Spirit. Merely using African concepts 
of God was not going to convey this message; what Africans needed was a “clear picture of the 
Christian view of God” by utilizing the infrastructure of the African conceptual framework in its 
articulation. James explains this Christianization of concepts without taking the African 
metaphysics into consideration: 

there are not idols called Gods, and spirits are spirits of people who died, not 
Gods.’ The African Christian thought has Christianized the traditional concepts of 


God so that Mulungu, for example, is not just God as the traditional Nyanja 
community knew him. On the contrary, Mulungu now means the God of the 
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Christian worship as the Nyanja people know him. The problem, however, is that 
African Christian thought has only merged halfway with the Christianization 
process. A fully Christianized concept of Mulungu, for example, should indicate 
how Mulungu (God) has made himself known in the Son and in the Holy Spirit. 
And, moreover such a view of Mulungu should be articulated within the 
infrastructure of metaphysics that the Nyanja as a people can decipher.* 


James, therefore, argues that the concept of the Trinity is crucial to the understanding of God 
without which African Christianity would stand “suspect as far as the Christian faith is 
concerned.”* Therefore, it is important to go beyond the use of symbols and concepts to 
describe God to ensure that God is understood as the correct and recent manifestation introduced 
to Africans by the colonials. Although other aspects contribute to the lack of unity found in 
Nigerian Christianity, we see that the lack of proper understanding of the Christian message 
allowed a personalized, hybrid type of Christianity to be perpetuated. Faith based on one’s 
personal understanding of one’s community’s Supreme Being, along with existential insecurities 
affecting one's cosmology, determined what one considered to be Christian. 

If then the functions of the traditional gods were crucial for the direction of society and 
for the sake of understanding cosmology, then the Christian God becomes laced with these 
concerns and his functions based not on scripture. Every community has its own understanding 
of the Supreme Being; depending on socio-political and economic levels, it would infer these 
ideals onto the Christian God. This gives the grounds for which Christianity in Nigeria is 
heterogeneous in nature, unable to conceive of a united goal for which the suffering of the Son of 
God whose Spirit is seeking to liberate Nigeria today could be revealed. What Nigeria therefore 
needs is a theology, an Nigerian theology, which understands the scriptural God through a 


Nigerian metaphysical framework. “‘Until this is achieved... [Christianity] will not grow to 
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influence...the new Africa [Nigeria], and it will be increasingly dismissed as a legacy from 
colonial past.’ 

To summarize this section, the missionaries were “idealistic [and] were deeply and 
unavoidably involved in the material transformation of the societies where they worked.”*° In 
the process, they created a situation where people related with Christianity for the benefit it 
brought. What was also apparent was Robin Horton’s statement which stated, “Where responses 
of the traditional cosmology to other factors of the modern situation have no counterparts in the 
beliefs and practices of the world religions, they tend to appear as embarrassing additions to the 
life of ‘converts.’”*” The new Nigerian Christians were not able to relate to the theology of the 
missionaries. This hybrid type of theology became the foundation of diverging sects of 
Christianity in Nigeria. Each community, based on its traditional religions and needs, had a 
theology to reflect it; the interests, practices, and rituals become unique to the community was 
developed. 

On the other hand, through the revival under Uthman Don Fodio, which swept across the 
North and some of the Southwestern regions, Islam was able to unite the people to fight the 
prevalent existential insecurities of their time. From the beginning, this enabled a united voice to 
emerge. In the successful Jihad against such mixing of traditional ideologies and that of Islam, it 
also enabled the emergence of a more consistent understanding of God’s functionality and his 
role in dealing with insecurities as espoused by Sharia Law. Enforcement of Sharia Law was a 
means of creating a formidable community with clear directives. It is for the sake of establishing 


and retaining this clarity that fundamentalist Muslims are actively at work in Nigeria. 
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Both Christianity and Islam took hold in Nigeria, first, as a means of explaining an 
evolving cosmology, and second, to open the country to modernity. Both kinds of believers used 
these religions to lessen their existential insecurities and, in response, to create communities that 
continued to define themselves based on how these religions were working to their benefit. In 
short, Nigerians’ use and manifestation of religion were reactionary. In the next section, we will 
see how these two religions shifted in different areas of the country and, at the same time, evolve 


into a post-colonial weapon for taking over the country. 


B. Religious Movements Under the Colonial Administration 


Christianity as Resistance 

As Brendan Carmody notes, “The imposition of colonial rule aided the missionaries, both 
Christian and Islamic. Often colonel administrators and missionaries came from the same 
background and had a similar mindset. Colonial rule assured missionaries of some stability and 
order and allowed some new socio-economic structures to emerge.” ** In this way, Jesus became 
a means of modernization. (British) colonial officers were portrayed as God-sent to further God's 
Kingdom, Great Britain, in and through the allegedly pagan land of Nigeria. Says Timothy Beal, 
“They believed themselves to be part of a story of biblical proportions. According to their 
fantasy drama, they were the chosen people, the New Israel, entering a land of milk and honey 


promised to them by God."”? In the process, Nigeria’s economy was tied to Europe, and the 
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Christian converts, even Western-educated ones, were deemed incapable of rising above the 
white colonials. Unfortunately this mindset of being superior and sanctioned by God created new 
manifestations of Christianity that led to even more division and seclusion among Christians. 

Racism was prevalent in the camp of the missionaries. Samuel Crowther, one of the 
Nigerian missionary pioneers himself who aided in Christianizing, civilizing, and 
commercializing in regions that would be called Nigeria, was targeted and humiliated in a 
manner reminiscent of the way other black individuals were treated. Crowther’s ability to 
oversee and lead was called into question due to hiring decisions he had made. Some of his 
employees were believed to have failed morally, and yet Crowther had not reprehended them. 
Colonial missionaries at his time were under the impression that “Africans could not rule, they 
could only be ruled. To them, Crowther was occupying a space better taken by a European.” It is 
for this reason alone, not because of any lack of ability, that for an entire decade the colonial 
missionaries berated Crowther and eventually destroyed his reputation. By the 1890s, we see his 
detractors take actions against him, dismissing those Crowther had hired, and dismantling 
Crowthers operations.°° 

What motivated this sort of attack against Crowther and any vocal Nigerian was the 
growing fear, shared among Europeans who observed “adversarial instincts toward Europeans 
discernable in the behavior of the Africans educated in mission schools, especially those of 
Crowther.’*! These educated African Christians, who approached Europeans as equals, were 


deemed to be opportunistic predators, therefore they were found to be intolerable and so could 
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not be considered as equals. At the end of the nineteenth century, “European science located 
Africans, individually and collectively on the primitive end of a linear scale of development and 
Europeans, individually and collectively on the opposite, advanced end of the scale.’”** These 
sciences allegedly proved that it would be centuries before Africans could achieve equity with 
Europeans. It was for this reason that foreign teachers worked with the ‘“‘assumption that the 
Negro or African is in every one of his normal susceptibilities an inferior race, and that it is 
needful in everything to give him a foreign model to copy””*’ Crowther was therefore chastised 
because he had refused to fit within this box ascribed to the Nigerians. For Crowther, 
Christianity was the means to this civilization, and it was the means to bridge the gap between 
the colonials and the Europeans. Even the Europeans, empathetic to the notion of blacks being 
equal, were skeptical of him and his plight.* 

Spurred by economic reasons, namely the need to avoid any kind of Nigerian competition 
in the international trade happening along the coast and waterways, the Europeans kept what 
they deemed to be primitive peoples in their place in order to safeguard resources they 
considered theirs. The sort of theologically liberating and civilizing ideologies which Crowther 
espoused, precisely the kind common among Europeans, the Europeans considered inappropriate 
for Africans. After all, Europeans were trying to keep them subservient. The phenomenon of 
African Christians striving to see and position themselves as equals and therefore as having the 
ability and right to conduct international trade Europeans termed denationalization. This is the 
belief that 


primitive individuals alienated themselves from the values and mores of their 
reference society, their tribe, while partially and inadequately embracing the 
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values and mores of modern European society. The resulting mental dislocation 
prompted paranoia, anger, and distrust, usually targeted at individuals with 
authority, both within the tribe and among the European population.*° 


No wonder Nigerians learned to use Christianity to fight their oppressive existential insecurities. 

Since its inception, “Christianity in Nigeria has been marked by prodigious 
manifestations of change, creativity, transformation, and reformation.” The people who had 
accepted Christianity did so largely as a means to attaining resources but also for to gain their 
humanity. The missions brought modernity and a way for the natives to become economically 
viable, although the colonials were the actual beneficiaries. The same concept from the previous 
section applies here in that the people were striving to shape their communities to better 
themselves. They received the Supreme Being as a way of explaining changes in their 
cosmologicalunderpinning.. They adopted Christianity to advance and secure their community 
identity. But they had not expected the Christian colonials to use religion to attempt to strip them 
of their identity. The ontological meaning for which they defined themselves was under attack— 
in the colonials changing the Nigerian people’s names, in leading them to think of themselves as 
primitive, in pushing them to see themselves as cursed and far from the standard of being a white 
individual chosen by God. *° They did not take it lying down. One Christian nationalist 
protested: 

no account has been made of our own peculiarities—our languages, enriched with 

traditions of centuries; our parables, many of them the quintessence of family and 

national histories; our modes of thought, influenced more or less by local 

circumstances; our poetry and manufactures, which, though rude had their own 

tales to tell; our social habits and even the necessities of our climate. It has been 

forgotten that European ideas, tastes, languages and social habits, like those of 

other nations, have been influenced more or less by geographical positions and 


climatic peculiarities; that what is esteemed by one country polite, may be justly 
esteemed by another rude and barbarous; and that God does not intend to have the 


°° Barnes, “Samuel Ajayi Crowther.” 
*°Q, Ogungbile and Akintunde Akinade, Creativity and Change in Nigerian Christianity 
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races confounded, but that the Negro or African should be raised upon his own 

idiosyncrasies. The result has been that we, as a people, think more of everything 

that is foreign, and less of that which is purely native; have lost our self-respect 

and our love for our own race and become a sort of nondescript people, and are, in 

many things, inferior to our brethren in the interior countries. There is evidently a 

fetter upon our minds even when the body is free; mental weakness, even where 

there is physical strength, and barrenness even where there appears fertility.°” 
Contemporary Nigerians are products of the internalization of dehumanizing events and 
attitudes. Even in how they brought about modernity through religion, the presence of the 
colonials did so under the premise that Africans were primitive and could never be considered 
equals. What might have happened if the missionaries had treated Nigerians as equals? Perhaps 
the people might have been able to esteem themselves worthy of being regarded as Children of 
God, as indeed they were. They would have not have had the need of creating a new version of 
Christianity, which eventuated in a hybrid religion whose manifestations allegedly fall short of 
God's intentions. That not being the case, those who had accepted Christianity continued the 
practice of shaping and transforming it to retain how they understood their cosmology and, at the 
same time to ward off the colonials. Therefore, “the initial change on the face of Christianity in 
Nigeria came with the reactions of leaders and lay persons within the mission churches against 
racial discrimination by the white missionaries.”°* 

What I am arguing here is that Christianity matured in Nigeria not as a consequence of 
understanding its salvific value, but as a weapon to gaining benefits and a means of subduing the 
white man. The mistrust and dehumanizing traits brought by the colonials created a devotion to 


traditional rituals and practices, what they had left as a consequence of the colonials pillaging. 


This started a branch of politico-spiritual nationalism led by the likes of James Johnson. 
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James Johnson championed the need for the churches in Africa to be governed by 
Africans in a way that “suited their peculiarities. Johnson believed the Native Pastorate Scheme 
was a major key in the quest for the elevation of the states of Africans in the church and state.” 
The quest to have an African-led church was an acknowledgement that Africans were a distinct 
people and that such a church could be a means of preserving the distinction. Although he was 
grateful that the Europeans had come to preach the gospel in Africa, Johnson was “worried about 
the condescending attitude some of them showed towards Africans and things African.”°? 

Johnson believed that the presence of the colonials was the reason why Christianity had 
not grown in Nigeria. He believed that the evil being experienced by the natives at the hands of 
the colonials was actually a punishment from God. If only Africa had continued to spread the 
gospel while it was in North Africa being led by Tertullian, Augustine, and Cyprian the colonials 
would not have been there, Johnson believed. “His vision was to see this glory restored.” 
Whatever was an opposition to this glory was to be removed, one obstacle being “the attitude of 
the white missionaries.”©’ To Johnson, the idea of church and state were inseparable. This is in 
keeping with John Mbiti’s assessment of Africans and religion, that “the African is incurably 
religious.” Religion, Mbiti explains, “permeates into all the departments of life so fully that it is 
not easy or possible always to isolate it.” Using Christianity to fight for liberation was only 
natural for Johnson.°! Like other nationalists, James protested against the colonial missionaries 
and accused them of not living by what they had preached. They, therefore, were not considered 


“racially qualified to Christianize Africans and [Africans believed] that the earlier they left the 
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country for the ‘region beyond’ the better.” Johnson was a key figure in forming the Niger 
Delta Pastorate (NDP), severing ties with the Christian Mission Society where the colonials 
where at the helm of power. 

Soon more nationalist churches, including in their names “nomenclature for people of 
Black Skin,” came on to the scene. There was the Native Baptist Church founded in 1888, the 
United Native African Church founded in 1891, the African Church founded in 1901, and the 
United African Methodist (Eleja) Church founded in 1917. Although these nationalists were able 
to change the leadership of the churches, they still “retained the liturgy and worship patterns of 
the missionary churches with little modification.” This, in turn, led to further variation of 
Christianity for Nigerians who, still feeling the presence of the colonials in their worship and not 
their own metaphysical framework, a framework that was well-articulated within their traditional 
religions, socio-political structures, economic needs, incorporated aspects of these into their 
Christian rituals and practices.© 

These new offshoots of Christianity incorporated “indigenous languages in their liturgy 
and music and the use of local instruments which would serve as a vehicle for entering into their 
spiritual sense and essence. Such spiritual expression, which appealed to the emotional, would 
create an appeal for worshipers to gain meaningful relationship and intimacy with the Divine.” 
An example of such a Christian variant is jo Oril-Ede Adulawo Ti Kristi founded in 1919. In 
this Christian variant, polygamy is permitted for all except for anyone aspiring to be a bishop. 
Scripture was translated to Yoruba, and the stories within scripture were linguistically adapted to 


indigenous forms of ritual essence. Likewise, their hymnals contained tunes and lyrics drawing 
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from “moonlight stories, folklore, traditional cosmological myths, and other religious forms 
derived from indigenous symbols and elements.” This pioneering Christian variant was the first 
among many more Nigerian-initiated churches of the nineteenth century. Another of such 
Churches was the Aladura.™ 

J.D.Y. Peel describes Aladura as a nationalist movement. It was a self-directed African 
initiative, but one addressed to practical and existential problems. It is a movement that arose 
from the encounter between two religions and cultures under specific colonial conditions.® J. 
Kwabena Asamaoah-Gyadu discusses six contributions made by the independent churches. He 
states that they brought about a charismatic renewal into expressions of Christianity. Secondly, 
they brought about a practical orientation towards salvation which created a theological space for 
“rituals that accommodate real needs such as health, unemployment, marriage, and successes in 
business.” They brought about a “dynamic pneumatology” where the presence of God was 
desperately sought after not simply for the manifestations of God’s gifts but for his presence to 
deal with everyday existential problems. It brought about “the use of oral theology in liturgical 
expressions such as the use of locally composed choruses and the narrations of personal 
testimonies of salvation.” Lastly, it created space for women to charismatically express 


themselves in opposition to the traditional church leadership composed of just men.” 
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The Muslim North Develops a Superiority Mindset 

Under the colonials, Islam also grew. It not only increased in number but also in 
influence. Wanting to consolidate their colonial administrations and dominance over more 
Nigerian territory, the British officials crafted policies that continued the spread of the “Hausa- 
Caliphate sociocultural and political model to the non-Muslim areas of the Middle Belt.” The 
Colonials did this because they had seen the Middle Belt as an obstacle to their plan of having a 
cheap and unified colonial rule; for this reason both the Caliphate and the colonials presented the 
Middle Belt 's cultures, religions, and political traditions as hindrances.®” 

British colonial administrator Frederick Lugard’s goal for Northern Nigeria was to install 
British-borne civilization in Nigeria. He intended to do this by “meshing their preexisting 
institutions and ways to life with the markers and benefits of British colonial modernity.” 
Therefore, the colonials plan was to rule Northern Nigeria using one colonial administrative 
system, which required the Middle Belt to be brought under the Sokoto Caliphate, which had an 
existing organizational network of its own. 

Between the colonials and the rulers of the Sokoto Caliphate we see “racial and 
civilizational hierarchies, and caliphate images of itself and of the non-Muslim peoples on its 
cast frontier bled into each other.” The caliphate, Hausa-Fulani, was drawn into seeing 
themselves as superior and, in the process believing in and incorporating the ideology of indirect 
rule. In contrast, the colonials believed and mobilized the caliphate's ideas, administrative 
traditions, and personnel to uplift and prepare the Middle Belt for indirect control. Yet, it is to be 


seen that the British’ understanding of the people it sought to dominate was divorced from 
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reality. Although this might be the case, they possessed the capacity to determine colonial 
administrative and economic policy.® 

It is essential to mention that the colonials had “institutionalized difference in both the 
polity and society.” Before the colonials had arrived, tribes saw themselves as an ethnic group 
with a common language. After the colonials came, tribes became an entity used to distinguish 
between native and non-natives. They systematically discriminated in favor of those considered 
as natives against the latter. Tribal identity became a means of defining who had “access to land” 
and it determined who could participate in local governance. Also, they used tribal identity to 
determine the rules for settling disputes. Tribes, under the colonials, “was a politically driven, 
modern—toralizing—identity.” A person’s race determined hierarchy in civilization, “whereas 
tribe was said to reflect cultural (ethnic) diversity within race. If the central state justified 
discrimination against the native race on civilizational grounds, the local state justified 
discrimination in favor of the native tribe on grounds of origin and difference. ”’”° 

Lady Lugard, the girlfriend to Frederick Lugard, exemplified in her following statement 
how the colonials viewed race and ethnic groups and consequentially their religions as criteria’s 
by which the people were related to. She said, “The ruling classes [of the Fulani] are deserving 
in every way of the name of cultivated Gentlemen, We seem to be in the presence of one of the 
fundamental facts of history, that there are races which are born to conquer and others to persist 
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under conquest.” Here we see that one’s race, ethnic group and religion in Nigeria played the 


role of creating a new foundation for exploitation and reimaging the people and who they saw 
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themselves as; yet amongst it all “the supreme operative idiom was religious change.”’! As one’s 
ethnic group was viewed as supreme over the other, their religion was seen as more significant 
than the religion of the other, to change the religion of another was to change their cosmological 
understandings of themselves. Whether through coercion or by choice, it became lucrative for 
the indigenes of the region to become Muslim, therefore Hausa, for the sake of enjoying the 
privileges associated with being Hausa. 

For those living in the North of Nigeria, the lucrative nature of being considered from the 
Hausa tribe became an incentive to convert to Islam. The Fulani Jihad under Uthman Dan Fodio 
had solidified and strengthened the Hausa identity. Islam became the dominant religion in the 
region, where being Hausa meant that a person was Muslim. Having this identity, Hausa- 
Muslim, within the Sokoto Caliphate, meant “belonging and privileged.” It “conferred a social 
currency with polyvalent profitability. The title of “Hausa” had purchase in multiple contexts. 
Geographic proximity to the Hausa heartland in today’s northwestern Nigeria as well as Islamic 
piety facilitated social and political access to an increasingly coveted Hausa identity.” 
Although this might be the case, at the risk of losing their identity and due to the unjust 
subjugation of the people, the people of the Middle Belt, did not consider it a beneficial aspect to 
become Hausa-Muslims. 

As the agents of the Caliphate begun to spread, they militarily enforced themselves 

upon the Middle Belt non-Muslims. Being dominant and feared, the people responded in many 
ways, from “half-hearted submission to quiet self-assertion to outright resistance.” Before the 


colonials came, these two groups often sought to negotiate because wars could be costly or 
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lengthy. Also, the Hausa-Caliphate was driven by economic needs, the acquisition of slaves, and 
less so for the spread of Islam. For this reason, Hausa-Fulani traditions were passed along more 
than religion. Yet, when the colonials came, they considered the Hausa-Fulani Muslim culture as 
“inherently superior to the cultures of the people of the Middle Belt, the supreme mediator of this 
difference being Islam.””* 

The colonial administration, Frederick Lugard, viewed the Middle Belt native religions 
and traditions as unable to dispense justice, law, and order as the Quran did. Also, the Middle 
Belt did not have the educational advantages that Arabic and religious schools had brought the 
Muslims. It then becomes evident that the need for this religious and ethnic enforcement upon 
the Middle Belt was to create a new community, to give them a new identity, an attempt to make 
them politically savvy and as modern as their counterparts. Here again, is the example of how 
religion could be used to form the basis of society. The colonial administration strove to use 
Islam, its political legacy, reorient the Middle Belt.”4 

Lugard saw monotheism as being conducive and the basis for Indirect-rule. 
Traditionalism “along with the egalitarian political traditions that flowed from it, was a far 
greater threat to British colonial administrative visions than where the imperfections of Caliphate 
political culture.” Lugard was aware of the spread of Islam over Christianity, yet he saw this as 
the Caliphate simply continuing its rule, which preexisted the coming of the colonial 
administration. Religion, ethnic identity and superiority complex in this matter was accompanied 


with racist notions; these justified the need to dominate with Islam the Middle Belt.”° 
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Sokoto Jihad was predicated on the people's need to purify Islam, which would deal with 
the existential atrocities observed in the land. It was to the benefit of the people who wanted to 
be a part of this new system to become Muslim and also learn the Hausa language. In converting 
they would have been joining a community that had developed through religion a means of 
keeping insecurity to a minimum. People did convert and were considered a part of the Hausa 
people. This shows that the Hausa-Fulani identity was pores, not simply dependent on once birth 
ethnicity—so as long as one had met the “primary criterion of Islamic piety,” they were 
considered a part of the community. What this goes to reveal is that, the British helped to 
crystallize “emergent but unsettled system of inclusion and exclusion—to consolidate and 
politicize an emergent identity.” They helped in the construction of associations around the 
Hausa identity, some of this associations emerging from “preexisting idioms of Hausaness, but 
others emerged in a new confluence of strategic British and caliphate claims.” Therefore, Islam 
became a criterion by which a new ethnic group thinking of itself as superior began to believe it 
had a valid right to dominate other non-superior ethnic groups. Its origination is political for the 
sake of exploitation and control.’° Here it is crucial to remember that “individuals when faced 
with deprivations of various types of situations which evoke fear and anxiety, do respond and, in 
some instances, that response may give rise to a new religious movement.” Unabashedly, as a 


means of resistance, those of the Middle Belt converted to Christianity.’’ 
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Evidence of Religion as a Resisting Weapon 

Taking the Bajju people of the Middle Belt as an example, first, the Bajju individuals 
resisted the presence of the colonials through confrontation. When that failed, they resorted to 
negotiation. Yet, in their attempt to negotiate, they were met with hostility. The grievance they 
fought to rectify was the lack of representation. As it was common practice with the colonials, 
they did not respect or accept the peoples' own traditional leaders but installed warrant officers 
over the people. These warrant officers, puppets of the colonials, Hausa-Fulani’s were placed 
over them; to be exact, in 1933, the Bajju people were brought under the Zaria Emirate. “Thus, 
the emirates, whose representatives formerly raided and enslaved the Bajju, were officially 
placed over them.”’® 

The colonials did not allow for the spreading of Christianity in Muslim ran territories of 
the North; for this reason, the missionaries were relegated to the parts of the country where the 
people were considered pagan. The Bajju people were deemed to be pagan, so the missionaries 
went to them. As aforementioned, the coming of the missionaries brought educational, medical 
and economic benefits. Only a few missionaries to the Bajju’s devoted their time to 
evangelization, economic gain was more of the priority. “Christian evangelism, while receiving 
impetus from missionaries, occurred primarily through Bajju effort.” Moments for which 
Christianity was evangelized, it was observed, “that the type of Christianity which SIM 
missionaries first brought to the Bajju area tended to be legalistic, a type of Christianity which 


included various proscriptions and prescriptions.” This type of Christianity coincided with the 
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traditional Bajju religions, giving rise to a hybrid Christianity. Although the Christianization of 
the people might not have been a priority, a massive Christian conversion movement occurs.” 

Although pre-colonial and colonial records, ethnographic literature, and mission 
historical data point to political oppression as the context within which these mass conversions 
occurred, Carol V. McKinney undertakes a study to understand and affirm from the people 
directly the reasoning behind the mass conversions to Christianity. Administering 266 
questioners, 99.2 percent of them (indicative of 90 percent of the Bajju people) identified 
themselves as Christian. This research comprises rural and urban individuals, varying age 
groups, randomly and non-randomly selected people with varying socioeconomic statuses. They 
were first asked what their religious identities were. Then, depending on their response, they 
were asked one of the following questions: why did you become a Christian, or, why are you not 
a Christian?®? 

Sixty-one percent of the participants gave a reason which was indicative that religious 
“motives for Christian conversion was primary” for the Bajju people. Their reason for being 
Christian was nothing far from the usual response from Christians when asked why they became 
Christian. Wanting to follow God, wanting to go to heaven to find Jesus, believing that Jesus 
cleanses them and wants to receive him, and believing that Jesus is the truth and the Savior. 
Although no one cited political reasons, when asked why they had not converted to Islam 
instead, “then people cited political reasons.” This fact proves that political reasons made 
Christianity a more viable choice as a response to Islamic dominance. Coming in second as a 


reason for conversion were sociological factors. Factors such as not wanting to be left out as 
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one's family had already converted to Christianity so the individual converts. As they saw their 
family members going to Christ, they wanted to go also. An elderly man claimed that he had 
converted from traditional religion to Islam, seeing everyone convert to Christianity, he converts 
to Christianity. “Sociological factors in conversion point to a communalism in religious change 
that reflects the internal social cohesion of this society.”®! 


Carol V. McKinney concluded that, “while most Bajju gave predominantly religious 


reasons for conversion, it is evident from the relationships of Bajju to the former British colonial 
administration and to the Hausa-Fulani emirates through whom the British indirectly ruled them 
that early conversions occurred in the context of political oppression.” Every effort on the part of 
the Bajju elders to seek representation was frustrated. For this reason, conversion to Christianity 
was “viewed as an expression of political antagonism,” a means of escaping oppression.*” 

In summarizing this section, the presence of the colonials turned Islam and Christianity 
into weapons for community formation. These were communities who once thought of their 
existence as legitimized by gods, and from this legitimization emerged their governing 
principles, as articulated through religious ordinances. The presence of modernity and the agents 
that brought them tore down the systems by which communities interacted with each other and 
the outside world. These two world religions were used to explain the world outside of the small 
village communities. Being that there were motives besides simply explaining God, the colonials 
used ordinances of these two world religions, generating oppressive theologies that required 
individuals to see themselves as less than their white counterparts. Religion became a means of 


erasing people’s history, cosmology, and how they saw themselves as human beings. This says 
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that the way the natives were conscripted into the larger cosmology was as inferior beings; 
beings from their welcome into the world at large were seeking recognition. This quest for 
recognition caused the people to seek justice utilizing the new doctrines of the Supreme God, 
relating to Him in a way they understood their cosmology through the eye of their traditional 
rituals. This hybrid of religion further isolates the people even more from the rest of the world; it 


created a niche, a new community seeking a place in this world. 


Nigerians Seeking to Become Game Players 

“Africa had an especially rich endowment of state forms before they were submerged by 
the territorial grid of colonialism.” Through domination, the colonials were able to impose their 
intellectual images and ideologies of state on the Africans; essential to this concept is the way 
Africans were “incorporated into the European centered system of states as a dependent 
appendage.” Yet, it was the concepts central to the image of the modern state, sovereignty, and 
self-determination that begun to take shape, becoming “crucial instruments in the struggle for 
liberation from colonial subjugation.” Yet, if Africa was to become a player on the international 
stage, it had to present itself as an “international legal person,” which meant it had to retain and 
personalize the “Westphalian system” imposed on it by the colonials. “If law is the language of 
the state, then the new sovereign subjects of international law became at the same time subject to 
the complex of received meanings that played a decisive constitutive role in their very identity as 
independent states.” Crawford Young describes the Western conceptual framework and its 
dominance over other intellectual traditions in saying, 

From the classic political philosophers to contemporary social theorists, the 

overwhelming object of Western conceptual reflection has been the liberal 

constitutional (or, if one prefers, capitalist) state. Other intellectual traditions- 


Chinese, Indian, Islamic-contain rich bodies of systematic reflection on the state, 
situated within its own cultural space (by, for example, Mencius and Confucius, 
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Kautilya and Ibn Khaldun). But the insularity and hubris of the Western 
intellectual world prevented a full assimilation of their perspectives into the 
corpus of Euro-American knowledge, and the comprehensive political and 
economic domination of the Western world assured its ascendancy in the 
epistemological realm as well.”*? 


Crawford Young continues the discussion of states and says that “a state is both a 
creature and agent of history. A state’s institutions carry a memory, this is not simply a storing of 
data but the transforming of this memory into “generalized images of the past as a narrative 
text.” The past, therefore, becomes a library of lessons that drives the state towards future goals. 
When crisis hits the state, it becomes “virtually overwhelmed by the exigencies of immediate 
survival, and its time horizon becomes foreshortened, almost to the morrow. But in normal 
phases, a state embraces a longer vision of its future.”’** 

Young describes the six operational codes by which a state acts, the essential element of 
state logic; there is Hegemony, Autonomy, Legitimacy, Security, Revenue, and Accumulation. 
Of these six, legitimacy is crucial to understand. The colonials sought to bring in a definition of 
state and a legitimizing ideology that varied from how the natives legitimated their rulers and 
subsequently viewed their community as legitimate. For the natives, history, religion, kinships, 
and social contacts were crucial for the sake of legitimacy. For example, “social contract” 
describes a broad class of theories that explain the ways in which people form a state or 


community and maintain social order. It draws on the notion that legitimate authority must be 


derived from the consent of the governed.”® Another example was religion. Religion was used 
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in that the state saw itself as a defender of a faith “and as upholding on earth the divine authority 
of a theological system.” The colonials, on the other hand, seeking “the capitalist state advances 
liberal democracy, individual rights, and protection of property as its legitimating creed.” For 
this reason, by incorporating indigenous economies into the new economic system, “the 
government also treated the farmers as if they were termites that should not be disturbed or 
exterminated.” °° 

As much as possible, there was to be no interference in their lives and land- 

tenured system so that no political crisis would be generated...As far as the 

government was concerned, what was important was not a revolution in 

agriculture, but the survival of the peasants and their ability to produce food for 

themselves, sell some to pay tax and to meet basic needs, and to be fully occupied 

in their farms so that they would not create problems for the administration.*’ 
Seeking to legitimize the capitalistic state, indigenes were incorporated into the capitalistic state 
while using them to gain for the administrator. This required the elimination of traditional means 
of legitimation, traditional functions that aided local governments, and age-old systems.** “To 
reform this state and to rewrite the historiography that undergirded the colonial political project 
and, in the process to historicize “tradition” so as to reclaim it, was the political challenge after 
independence.”®? 

This new ideology of capitalism became a necessity to create a formal sector and be able 
to play on an international stage. Yet, it did not satisfy nor did it replace the desire for traditional 


means of legitimization. It failed because it failed to “address the overall interests of the people, 


expunge the source of people’s exploitation and misery, emphasize self-reliance and ensure mass 
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participation in discussions that affect everybody. For an ideology to perform these functions, it 
should question the status quo and favor the restructuring of society.” The way and the means for 
which the capitalistic ideology was introduced into the Nigerian consciousness came short of 
being comforting. It was oppressive in nature and so was not wholly accepted. Therefore by the 
time of independence, the Nigerian people and elites sought legitimacy also by reverting to 
historical and traditional means; religion becoming a viable weapon for legitimacy. This ensured 
that on a formal level, the Nigerian elites knew the language and utilized the legitimizing 
ideology of capitalism, yet when dealing with its people, they resorted to historical ways, 


religion, to win the people’s hearts.”° 


Legitimizing Through Religion 

The nationalist movements in Africa, Nigeria included, owe much to religion. Various 
nationalists had the privilege of being educated and introduced to the Western culture via the 
mission churches. It was through these educational avenues that Western “political forms and 
ideas that had been a major factor ‘in the growth of nationalist sentiments and the achievement of 
political independence’” were attained. Individuals who had learned of the legal system, revolted 
against their European counterparts seeking liberation. Through independent churches, some of 
the nationalists were able to bring ethnically diverse individuals under one roof having the same 
national agenda. Religion, therefore, became a means of uniting individuals as a unitary body 


against oppressive forces—becoming a voice for the voiceless and social outcast.”! 
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As mentioned in the first chapter, these nationalists, both Christians and Muslims, were 
regional leaders concerned with their own communities. They were individuals who had tasted 
power at the hands of the colonials and wanted it for themselves and their people. Between 
comminutes and ethnic groups, there was a level of mistrust. For example, Ahmadu Bello 
mistrusted the Southern part of the country due to their educational advantage, which meant that 
they had an advantage in relating with the international world and understood modern 
governance; this would have meant that the southerners where more ready to take the reins of 
power from the colonials, therefore handling the counties resources. Ahmadu Bello united the 
north in a classical way, he utilized religion. In connecting himself to the Jihad of his Great-great 
grandfather, Uthman Don Fodio he legitimized himself as the rightful ruler of Nigeria. The 
North’s association with Islam came in handy for Bello in that he had a reference point that 
psychologically proved to the Muslims that the North could and should remain in control of the 
country. In being the ruler in Nigeria, they believed he would lead the nation in the ways of his 
Great-great grandfather. The North believed Bello to be the rightful leader because it ensured 
that the south, which was associated with Christianity and Western education, was not able to 
take resources or change the meaning for which they defined themselves. The North believed 
that Islam knew best how to govern, which made the Hausa’s feel more superior to the other 
ethnic groups. Religion here becomes the means to retaining power. 

The vying for power and the resorting to religion to legitimize the ruler had by the time 
of independence created an us-versus-them situation. The South’s association with Christianity 
and education allowed it to develop years ahead of the North. This lack of development came as 


the colonials kept Christianity away from the Northerners as an agreement with the Muslims. 
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The colonials inadvertently held the Western Culture from them.”” This ensured that the North 
became even more traditional in a nation developing in the Western direction. Having less 
natural resources than the South, the Northern elites feared that the South had interests embedded 
in the economy.” The Norths association with Islam created a situation where God was utilized 
to prove legitimacy. For example, God would want a true Muslim to rule; therefore, the North 
must win, and unity could only be achieved under Sharia law. The missionary association with 
the South and the larger population of Christians led the South to be categorized as Christian. 
The trend of utilizing religion to legitimize one as ruler carried on into post-colonial Nigeria. 

To summarize this section, religion under the colonial administration had become a 
means to attain power and became a means to unite individuals. The colonial administration had 
created superior and inferior people who aided the trend of conversion. Conversion becomes the 
means to join a community against the other. The presence of the colonials also caused 
individuals to utilize religion for the sake of obtaining resources to the point that the nationalists 
were able to ride on these religious notions to get votes for the sake of controlling the nation. The 
seeking to control the country for the sake of resources and the use of religion to legitimize such 
a control coincides with Regina Schwartz’s theory of scarcity. “Scarcity is encoded in the Bible 
as a principle of Oneness (one land, one people, one nation) and in monotheistic thinking (one 
Deity), it becomes a demand of exclusive allegiance that threatens with the violence of 
exclusion.” This aids in understanding that most of the manifestations of religion are means of 


creating order and inclusivity, which contributes a formidable force for the defending and 
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acquiring of resources and for gaining power; religious manifestations become an impulse for 


security. 4 


C. Post-Colonial Religious Movements as a Consequence of an Improper Decolonizing 
Method. 


Being more than simply the acquisition of land, the coming in of the British into Nigeria 
was accomplished through an authoritarian, oppressive means which broke the indigenous 
individuals. It caused them to abandon their ways of being, and in doing so, they became lost in 
an ever-developing world. The nature in which the colonials left, they leaving as soon as they 
came in comparison to other British colonies, ensured that the country which “started the process 
of acquiring modern norms” was left lacking the “skills, structures, institutions and intellectual 
resources available” to run the nation.”* Although this may be the case, Nigeria seems to be on a 
rebound seeking to define itself. Being left as an infant, Nigeria has crawled for sixty years in an 
effort to become as its "parent," the Western world. Despite strident efforts for growth Nigeria 
still lingers and its future seeming unstable. An evaluation of Nigeria’s decolonization process 
through the prism of Liberation Psychology utilizing Frantz Fanon’s lenses would reveal the 
extent and methodology Nigerian nationalists had employed to ensure that Nigerian individuals 
were liberated from colonial oppressors. It would reveal why such a process utilized for 
decolonization fell short. This evaluation would give context to the way in which Nigerians 
utilized religion in the post-colonial era 

Fanon states that, 


Decolonization never goes unnoticed, for it focuses on and fundamentally alters 
being, and transforms the spectator crushed to a nonessential state into a 


4 Regina M. Schwartz, The Curse of Cain: The Violent Legacy of Monotheism (Chicago, 
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privileged actor, captured in a virtually grandiose fashion by the spotlight of 

History. It infuses a new rhythm, specific to a new generation of men, with a new 

language and a new humanity. Decolonization is truly the creation of a new men. 

But such a creation cannot be attributed to a supernatural power: the “thing” 

colonized becomes a man through the very process of liberation.”° 

When the inevitable wave of independence came, the traditional rulers who worked 
closely with the colonial administrators were made subservient to the Western-educated elite 
class. The traditional rulers who knew the people and understood the mental framework of the 
people became usurped by this class of people who thought, “they could relate directly with the 
masses without necessarily seeking recourse to a system based in intermediation.” The problem 
with these elite nationalists is that they were “children of the colonial era: born under 
colonialism, and experiencing the passing of traditional Africa and the emergence of modern 
Africa.” °’ These individuals, therefore, had an ideology of power that was not democratic but 
one that resembled “Colonialism and its system of administration when combined with what was 
obtainable in traditional Nigerian societies [which] created not the need for democracy but rather 
further entrenched autocratic sensibilities, where power flowed from above and not from the 
people.””® 
At a certain point in time, Nigerians had no notion of getting rid of the colonials, their 
ideology, and their means of ruling. In accepting Nigeria’s inadequacy at self-rule and playing on 


the international stage, Nigerians themselves muted and defeated talks of independence and 


sought the colonials to remain a while longer. This is to say that the nationalist elites by 1951 


°° Frantz Fanon and Richard Philcox, The Wretched of the Earth: Frantz Fanon ; 
Translated from the French by Richard Philcox ; Introductions by Jean-Paul Sartre and Homi K. 
Bhabha (New York, NY: Grove Press, 2004), 1. 
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worked with the colonials, not for the sake of uprooting the colonial legacy as Fanon would 
suggest, instead they learned as fast as they could how to build upon the colonial legacy. The 
future Prime Minister, Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, identified that what was to be kept in focus 
was the “country’s colonial intellectual heritage—seeing Lord Frederick Lugard as the country’s 
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‘greatest administrator.’” The mentors and examples of the future leaders of Nigeria were the 
oppressive colonials, and it was the autocratic, oligarchic type of governance that became the 
model of leadership in Nigeria till today. 

As the colonials utilized the county for their interests, so did their successors. The 
presence of the colonials continues to live through the elite nationalists and those who were 
children of the colonial era. Being inexperienced at leading the country, they become “Managers 
or the companies of the West” and turned the country “virtually into a bordello for Europe.””? 
This is the situation in which the nation is exploited for the benefit of international markets and 
not for the citizens of the country. In addition to this, Fanon's description of the incompetence of 
the elite nationalists, at the helm of power, as not simply being limited to economics applies to 
Nigeria. He says: 

The national bourgeoisie also proves incompetent in domestic politics and 

institutionally. In a certain number of underdeveloped countries the parliamentary 

rules are fundamentally flawed. Economically powerless, unable to establish 

coherent social relations based on the principle of class domination, the 

bourgeoisie chooses what seems to be the easiest solution, the single-party 

system. It does not possess as yet that ease of conscience and serenity that only 


economic power and control of the state system can give it. It does not establish a 
reassuring State for the citizen, but one which is troubling.!° 


This incompetence is clearly seen in the example set between 1984 and 2007. The coup that 


ended the Second Republic was marked by the ascendancy of General Muhammadu Buhari to 
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power which begun a new period of military rule in Nigeria that lasted fifteen years. General 
Muhammadu Buhari was succeeded by Badamasi Babangida and lastly, General Sani Abacha. 
These three “military regimes oversaw the further decline of the Nigerian economy, particularly 
after the imposition of the Structural Adjustment Program in 1985,”!0! 

These military regimes were characterized as being heavy-handed, as being oppressive, 
and coercive. This heavy-handedness was in response to the activism that was growing among 
the Nigerian people. Civil Societies began to take root. Therefore, these were “secret societies, 
progressive unions, labor movements, student protests, press activities, and religious 
organizations,” who were not willing to let the mismanagement and incompetence of the 
governing class go uncontested. It is therefore for this reason “religious organizations, both 
Muslim and Christian, have grown rapidly as Nigerians turned towards God for salvation from a 
decrepit state.”!°7 

Instead of revitalizing the Nigerian government, repairing damages done through the 
Second Republic, “these regimes presided over the further entrenchment of official and everyday 
corruption in Nigeria, and sought to maintain power through oppression, coercion, and the 
manipulation of the democratic transition process.” Through the prebendal system prevalent in 
the country, government officials and their patrons continue to “plunder government coffers at 
the expense of the population, causing many Nigerians to turn to corruption and illegal activities 
such as bribe-taking, smuggling, armed robbery, and fraudulent schemes in order to make 


enough money simply to survive.” Under such a corrupt system, very few Nigerians grew rich 
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while the masses grew even more in poverty primarily due to the Structural Adjustment Program 
(SAP),!03 

Instated by Badamasi Babangida, the SAP was a program that allowed Nigeria to 
reschedule the servicing of its debts, opening itself to new lines of credit. Although it might have 
had positive moments, overall, it proved detrimental to the Nigerian people. The program caused 
the prices of imports to increase, causing the costs of production to increase. This led companies 
to produce below-capacity; consequently, this led to profit loss. With this came the reduction of 
wages and at times staff. Through the SAP, Nigeria’s currency was devaluated, leading to 
inflation, leading to the “decrease in the purchasing power of the average Nigerian.” 
Furthermore, the program led to the removal of government subsidies, gradually raising the price 
of fuel. This rise in prices took away from the little people had for “necessities such as food, 
clothing, electricity, health care, education and anything else that cost money.” Among many 
other things, the program meant a reduction in government spending. Amidst government 
corruption, social service suffered. Electricity was no longer constant, education and health 
services declined so much so that people went back to the benefits of traditional medical 
practitioners to “treat their physical and spiritual ailments.” !™ 
Nigerians reacted to the economic turmoil of structural adjustment in a number of 
ways. Many turned to religion as the answer to the problems of their society. The 
redemptive power of fundamental Islam and charismatic and evangelical 
Christianity, notably the Pentecostal sects, had been increasingly attractive to 
many Nigerians since the 1970s. This attraction carried on growing through the 
1980s and 1990s, and has continued up to the present day, as religious 


organizations have offered a message of individual salvation through prayer and 
faith in God.’ 
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Although Fanon was discussing the role of religion and its detrimental role in the 
decolonization process, it is also relevant in the way Nigerians turned to religious manifestations 
as a means of dealing with these existential insecurities. He stated, 

the colonized subject also manages to lose sight of the colonist through religion. 

Fatalism relieves the oppressor of all responsibility since the cause of wrong- 

doing, poverty, and the inevitable can be attributed to God. The individual thus 

accepts the devastation decreed by God, grovels in front of the colonist, bows to 

the hand of fate, and mentally readjusts to acquire the serenity of stone.'°° 
Fanon here was continuing the discussion of the oppressed individuals’ need to go through the 
liberation process instead of differing responsibility of liberation to the supernatural. This is 
indeed what the Nigerian people did and continue to do today, “the political alienation and social 
anomie experienced by many ordinary Africans meant that the spiritualization of national 
problems was perhaps the only way in which people could come to terms with the 
socioeconomic challenges.”'°’ J. Kwabena Asamoah-Gyadu would corroborate Fanons point as 
to say, “It is considered developmentally retrogressive for seemingly mundane problems in life 
to be so spiritualized that people refuse to take responsibility for their actions and inactions and 
rather explain their problems in terms of supernatural causes.”!°8 

Fanon makes the observation that the oppressed individuals instead turn to taboos, 
magical and spiritual beings as inhibitions for aggressiveness. This is where the colonial or the 
oppressor is minimized, made less terrifying than the mystical, spiritual realm. He states that the 


magical world ends up being an undeniable reality. Using it to terrify a person incorporates them 


into the traditions and history of the land and ethnic groups. Zombies, therefore, become more 
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terrifying than the colonials and their successors. The problem now is not whether to fall in line 
or to fight the oppressor, “but to think twice before urinating, spitting, or going out in the dark. 
Under such circumstances, the power of the oppressor is “infinitely shrunk, stamped by 
foreignness. The people are more excitable by the spiritual world seeing that the “mystical 
structures contain far more terrifying adversaries” than the oppressors could have. “It is evident 
that everything is reduced to a permanent confrontation at the level of phantasy.” 

This subscription to religion gives individuals a feeling of being viable historical agents. 
They feel represented and able to have a say in a world where their humanity has been devalued. 
In seeing themselves as historical agents connected to the past and God being active participants 
in ensuring their future, these individuals focus entirely on God and his messengers. Therefore, 
Nigeria is a nation where the masses follow and adhere to the voice of God’s messengers as a 
means of ensuring God's favor may rest upon and lift oppression from upon them. These 
messengers are models who had proven themselves as individuals worth following. The people, 
“in figuring out who to learn from, learners consider both model’s cues of success, skills, and 
prestige (among other cues) and whether a model’s expressed beliefs are supported by diagnostic 
actions that permit as assessment of the model’s underlying degree of commitment to their 
expressed beliefs.” If the model lives by what they preach and relates these sacrifices to the 
success they are experiencing, the listeners see this as a model to be emulated.!!° 

These models become spiritual leaders that learn to ride on the wishes, fears, and people's 
dependence on them for liberation. In situations as such it is not the obvious, the common sense, 


that it preached, but a counterintuitive narrative where God becomes tasked with the 
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responsibility of deliverance. Joseph Henrich discusses how “minimally counterintuitive 
concepts and beliefs enjoy a cognitive advantage in memory and transmission over intuitive 
concepts and mundane beliefs.” In this instance, it is not that individuals are not cognoscente of 
reality but through “rituals and devotions involving costly displays, music, rhythm, and 


synchrony can ratchet up the belief in, and commitment to, these counterintuitive beliefs.''! 


Understanding the Importance of “Counterintuitive Beliefs” 

To discuss further the complex nature of believing counterintuitive ideologies, Justin L. 
Barrett discusses Emma Cohen’s research in northern Brazil. Cohen realized that the natives 
described spirit possession differently from the way the cult-house leaders taught it. She realized 
that the natives were suffering from a phenomenon called Theological Incorrectness. This was 
the situation for which the way the cult house leaders were describing spiritual possession 
(fusion or mixing of two spirits) was “unnatural and counterintuitive to be easily communicated 
faithfully.” In this matter, the people, although they affirmed the authority and trustworthiness of 
their leader, resorted to “conceptually more natural and simpler [concepts] than that of the house 
leader.” In this instance, it becomes clear that counterintuitive narratives are accepted on the 
basis that they create a new reality, distracting one from having to fight the actual cause of their 
problem, yet the individuals who accept such counterintuitive narratives do externally due to the 
models they follow while internally they seek ways to reconcile such ideas with life experiences. 
The people subconsciously know what they are being taught is not in alignment with reality. Yet, 
communal bonds, rituals, and practices make it ok to believe and live out what is expected. To 


not fulfill what is expected, one runs the risk of being ostracized; this rekindles the determination 
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to believe and reinforce such counterintuitive ideologies.''? This confluence of beliefs brings up 
the hopes of the people and makes it God's responsibility to deliver. A community is born of 
these beliefs and, consequently, rituals and practices, although it becomes very clear that 
existential insecurities propel such belief, not God's revelation. Instead, God’s character and 


personality are assigned based on what is expected of Him. Here are examples. 


Movement Born of Communal Counterintuitive Beliefs for the Sake of Liberation: Islam 

“Movements of reform do not develop out of the blue, they emerge in a context that is 
conducive to the development of new social and religious movements, and they need charismatic 
religious scholars who are able to inspire such a movement of reform.”'!? Today in Nigeria, a 
religious movement worth mentioning is Boko Haram. To understand Boko Haram's emergence, 
one must first understand the movement that preceded it and the models that led to it. One would 
begin to see the movements as being a response to existential insecurities. 

Alexander Thurston makes the observation that religious life in Nigeria “unfolds amid 
what one former head of state called “do-or-die” politics. The amalgamation of Nigeria had left 
the diverse people and cultures struggling to “balance federalist aspirations against regionalism 
and ethnic self-assertion.” A great example of this struggle is the Biafra Civil war which claimed 
more than a million lives in 1967-70. Such struggles led to the splitting of states wherein in 
1976, twelve states became nineteen, in 1987 it became twenty, in 1991 it became thirty, and 
then in 1996, it became thirty-six. This was caused by the plight of minority and marginalized 


groups seeking representation, seeking to come out from under the shadow of a group it did not 
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feel represented by. Such quest for power and self-assertion had led to the creation of movements 
and projects, one being the quest to impose the Sharia Law as a means of creating a means of 
“regional differentiation and a means of drawing boundaries around the Muslim communities. 
“The sharia project has exacerbated power struggles among Muslims, as Salafis, Sufis, 
politicians, and hereditary rulers compete to define public morality.!!* 

Another observation Thurston makes is the fact that “religious life in Nigeria proceeds 
amid glaring economic disparities. Nigeria is rich in oil, wherein 2013 it stood as among the top 
twelve producers globally, yet 61 percent of the country live on less than one dollar a day. 
“Disparities also divide the country’s regions from one another. Of the six zones, the two furthest 
North, North West and North East, “had the highest poverty rates, respectively 77.7 and 76.3 
percent, whereas the South West, the least poor zone, had a poverty rate of 59.1 percent. With 
poverty and the high birth rate of seven children to one woman in the North, it became even 
more difficult to provide. These existential insecurities coupled with “the economic and 
demographic background informs the social bases of religious movements and provide a context 
that many religious entrepreneurs seek to address.”!!° 

Credence is to be given to Thurston’s observation on the emergence of Boko Haram, 
which came from the Salafi teachings that immerged in the country ushered in through Izala, the 
organization inspired by Abubaker Gumi. The discussion of Modern Islamic reform in Nigeria 
cannot be complete without the mention of Abubaker Gumi. Gumi had gone to school under the 
British colonial government schools and had trained at the school of Arabic studies in Kano 


where he became a Qadi (Judge in Sharia Court). Abubakar Gumi, having a pro-Saudi position 
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and frequently accused of having Wahhabi ideas and policies, “strongly defended the legacy of 
the Sokoto Jihad.” Although being from a different Islamic sect, he conceded to the fact that his 
reform only made sense because of the Sokoto Jihad under Sheikh Uthman don Fodio. This 
connection with Wahhabism comes because of his harsh intolerance for anything bid’a and his 
dislike for the Sufi brotherhood practices. He believed that their practices were not Islamic. 
Practices such as special prayers and chants, mysticism, and the canonization of individuals as 
saints. According to Gumi, ‘everything has been laid out clearly, and the individual Muslim 
never stands in need of anyone else’s intercession between him and God.’ 16 Yet, Abubakar's 
polemics against Sufi’s came to an end by the late 1980s when many accusations were brought 
against him in that he was allowing the Christian bodies to grow, and at the same time, his 
movement against Sufism was creating a divide amongst the unity found amongst Northern 
Nigerians. Gumi conceded to these accusations in that he began to advise Muslim Nigerians to 
stay united that they may have the numbers when election time came. '!’ While Abubakar Gumi 
was alive, he was a local partner and council advisor in the Islamic School of Medina, the 
Islamic school that birthed the current Saudi-influenced Salafism in Nigeria. '!® 

Abubakar Gumi was credited for being an inspirer and initiator of the Izala reformist 
organization which is well known in Northern Nigeria. Izala, Society for the Removal of 
Innovation and Reinstatement of Tradition organization, was founded in 1987. '! Initially, like 
in the case of Gumi, Izala was known as being against Sufism. Its founder, Sheikh Ismaila Idris, 


is described as being direct and blunt with his polemics against the Sufi orders. Finding success 
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in Jos Idris lunches the Izala organization. Initially, members of Izala were Gumi’s students and 
were also young people who happened to institute various branches of the organization around 
Northern Nigeria. After Ahmadu Bello’s death, Gumi had lost political weight, and his “prestige 
as Grand Qadi (1962-19775) of Nigeria had been affected.” What Izala did was allow Gumi to 
reach the grassroots as opposed to just struggling with intellectuals. Izala gave him another 
platform. !”° 

Looking into Gumi’s reasoning of Izala’s existence, it became clear that this reform was 
here to promote Islam as merely based upon the Quran and Sunna. It seeks to purify Islam “from 
any additional constituents that are not mentioned in the Quran or sanctioned by the Prophet or 
by one of his successors.” It became clear that Izala meant business in that Izala, by 1978 to 
1988, had seven hundred preaching sessions and had disseminated tape recordings all over the 
country of Nigeria. The organization's concern had always been to “establish institutions that 
would propagate its message.” Izala built mosques, and it had made it a point to teach women. 
Also, it is for this reason that Izala invested much in education. Although Izala had gone through 
various splits through the years, it had still left its mark on Nigeria. 

To give an idea about the Izala institutions, in the year 2000 the society stated 

that every Local Government in Nigeria that has Izala followers should have at 

least two Primary Schools, one Arabic School, and one Western education 

school. Also every state of the federation should have at least one tahfiz school 

(Arab.: memorization school), one Secondary School and one Higher Islamic 

Studies School. Currently, the headquarters of Izala Jos is in charge of an 

Advanced Diploma and Islamic Studies School in Jos, eighteen schools for 

Higher Islamic Studies in eight different states of the North, four Schools of 

Higher Islamic Studies (secondary level) in Plateau, Taraba and Gombe states, 

ninety-seven Saturday and Sunday Schools, fifty-two Tahfizul Qur’an Schools, 

and four Mu’assasa Qur’anic Schools. In addition to that, the Izala A established 


branches (of schools) in neighbouring countries like Ghana, Chad, Cameroon, 
Niger, and even in Sudan Republic. The Izala in Kaduna seems to run only a few 
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schools, although no statistics were available at the time the research was being 
carried out. !! 


Islamic influence through Izala in Nigeria cannot be overestimated significantly in its shift in 
focus, going from its polemics against Sufism to being a voice for the institution of Sharia law. 
Certainly, Gumi’s initial anti-Sufi rhetoric coincided with the Saudi Arabian Salafi detest for 
Sufi, which worked in his favor. Saudi Arabia’s inception of the Islamic University of Medina 
coinciding with Nigeria’s attainment of independence. For this reason, they felt that Nigeria was 
the right place to introduce its Salafi ideologies, more of an exchange of colonial ideas for 
Islamic ones. It appreciated the fact that Amadu Bello and Abubaker Gumi were striving to unify 
and convert non-Muslims. For this reason, Saudi Arabia's partnership with Gumi allowed for the 
coming in and spread of Salafism in Nigeria. '”” 

Salafis, Alexander Thurston describes, see themselves as genuine Muslims. They believe 
themselves to be reverting Islam to what it was within the first two centuries of its inception. The 
Quran and Sunna are the guiding principles for which are to be used to derive practice; for this 
reason, Salafis reject established Sunni Schools of Law. “Salafi scholars themselves work from 
text’s other than Quran and ahadith: they read the Quran together with exegeses they consider 
authoritative, and they read ahadith as part of a carefully assembled collections, including 
collections re-edited or reassessed by recent Salafi scholars;” namely Shaykh Muhammad Nasir 
al-Din al-Albani, Shaykh Abd al-Azis ibn Baz and Muhammad ibn Salih al-Uthaymin. These 
three individuals were the “standards by which Salafis would measure the authority of other 


thinkers.” !73 
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Salafism sits then as a body of activists seeking to purify non-Salafis. They seek to 
connect today, by modernizing Islam, with the early Muslims, the Prophet, and his companions. 
They seek to present themselves as a small body of people, remnants of truth who use a canon to 
deal with modern situations. For this reason, they have teachings on topics ranging from 
marriage to politics, all in an effort to purify Islam. In Nigeria, the leading figures in this 
movement were graduates of the Islamic University of Medina who were affiliates and preachers 
within Izala. These graduates would soon break from Izala under the notion that Izala was 
merely an organization, while their movement dated back to the prophet's time. One way in 
which Salafism proliferated was through their “ideal of an intellectual meritocracy, where the 
argument with the strongest textual basis will, if given a fair hearing, carry the most weight.” For 
this reason, the Nigeria Salafi leaders utilized the media like no other Islamic group before them. 
They broadcasted on Television, radio, Facebook and had their own websites. In doing so, Salafi 
teachers encouraged their viewers and listeners to check references, and by deploying documents 
they thought credible, they were centralizing Salafism as the true Islam. !™4 

“In contrast to Islamic politics, Salafi politics aims to actualize a specific theology in 
various domains of life and is often more concerned with purifying society than with state 
power.” Salafis see politics as merely one way to purify the nation. Another way is through 
scholars advising rulers. They sought more intellectual scholars who were not mentally 
colonized with Western ideas through their education but those who could advise politicians in 


the ways of God.'*° Because of the nature of the Salafi canon and the way it had been slimmed 
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down by selectively choosing which hadiths were acceptable or not acceptable, the further 
sliming of it produced a group that, till this moment, is shaping Nigeria through Boko Haram. 

Boko Haram, a group that claims to be a part of the Salafi organization, was started by 
Muhammad Yusuf. Salafi leaders were quick to denounce Boko Harams affiliation to Salafism. 
Muhammad Yusuf was clear that what this new offshoot of Salafism was, was a group that stood 
against Western education and secular government. Seeing that Western education was the cause 
of Nigeria’s problem that only Islam, the Sharia Law could heal. It was more of a group that 
emphasized global jihad. Muhammad Yusuf carried with him a sense of intellect capable of 
conversing with Salafi leaders concerning the texts he had used to justify such a movement. On 
the other hand, after the assassination of Yusuf, his second in command, Abubakar Shekau, was 
more violent, and under his rule, thousands of people had lost their life. '7° 

An example of Boko Harams influence on Nigeria can be seen in the delay of elections 
in 2014. With an election projecting to be a close race between a Muslim and Christian 
candidate, it had to be delayed six weeks. “The decision to delay the vote was made after 
security officials contended that they could not guarantee security for the polls because the 
military "needed at least six weeks within which to conclude a major military operation" against 
Boko Haram and could not provide "traditional support” to police and other security agencies 
during elections.” Not only were they a reason for the election delay, but Boko Harams violent 
attacks had also caused people to be disgruntled with the incumbent. Subsequently, they chose a 


previous Nigerian military leader as president. In light of the 270 school girls kidnapped and 
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more than 20,000 people killed to date, Boko Haram is classified as one of the world’s deadliest 
terrorist groups. '77 

A closer look at the situations surrounding the inception of Boko Haram, one can see why 
counterintuitive narratives were born out of Salafi conservative teaching, which in their own 
right are considered counterintuitive by a majority of Muslims. We can see the blatant need to 
aline the organization with Uthman Dan Fodiowith the imposition of the Sharia Law, because it 
would reclaim the supremacy the North had under the Sokoto Caliphate. It would regain the 
advantage bestowed on it by the colonials. Yet with the failure of the Forth Republic, their fight 
would seem to them a viable option. 

Under the Fourth Republic, with the quest for power and raging economic disadvantages, 
we see a limited focus on poverty reduction, job creation, and income generation. But also, 
another phenomenon was “authorities seldom make systematic efforts to hold perpetrators of 
violence accountable.”!*® This lack of accountability from the government gave rise to Boko 
Haram, which claimed that it needed to defend itself and to seek justice for grievances 
committed against Muslims in the past. Their understanding was that the Nigerian government, 
Western in nature, was built to attack Islam and kill Muslims. !7° 

The destabilization the colonials brought to the Sokoto Caliphate and how a Northern 
leader was legitimized, brought factions where Islamic movements were born seeking to prove 
themselves to be the right way Islam is to be followed. From Gumi to Boko Haram, they sought 


legitimization by connecting themselves back to the Sokoto Jihad under Uthman Dan Fodio and 
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further back to Prophet Muhammed and the two first two centuries after the prophet. They then 
fought against other sects likeChristianity, which was connected to Western education, and the 
democratic government, which is said to have come of it. All this was an effort to restore order 
andto have control over a chaotic situation for the sake of creating a viable community. It is 
crucial to notice here that the canons that are considered legitimate for the use to exegit the 
Quran are hand selected, allowing for an interpretation that suits the spiritual leaders and what 
they desire to see within the community. With clear boundaries drawn it allows for an identity 
for which individuals no longer see themselves as victims but actors for the sake of establishing a 


God sanctioned utopia. 


Movement Born Of Communal Counterintuitive Beliefs For The Sake Of Liberation: 
Christian 


On the part of Christians, in dealing with poverty, the Pentecostal churches have turned to 
prosperity messages and a display of power. Reverting to my mention of indigenous religions, 
the quest for a divine method of attaining wealth had been present in these indigenous beliefs, 
which now has made its way into Christianity. God is presented as one preoccupied with the 
notion of wealth, and He, when scratched the right way, would reveal the mystery to gaining 
wealth upon the poor. These prosperity messages "however, go far beyond such generalizations 
into the active promotion of flagrant self-absorbing materialism and seeming disdain for those 
who are poor. Those who are poor, it is suggested, are subjected to the self-imposed grip of 


demonic powers and are guilty of disobedience to God's laws about tithing." People would give 
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their last and in return, are left without as the pastor grows rich. In this context, the resurrection 
of Jesus is connected with attaining wealth. '°° 

Pastors that can demonstrate that God uses them the most are exalted. For this reason, 
pastors in Nigeria compete to present their skills that the world may see. Television stations in 
Nigeria are packed with programs demonstrating miracles, which in turn has caused some to fake 
miracles. This faking of wonders had reached a point in 2004, where "the National 
Broadcasting Commission (the NBC), Nigeria's official broadcast regulator, started policing the 
Nigerian airwaves to ensure that what it termed "unverified miracles" marketed by 
entrepreneurial Pentecostal pastors were no longer broadcasted on national television 
stations."13! 

Here I present a way in which spiritual practitioners and Churches had learned to ride on 
the people's fears and desires to secure its own growth and control. Although many scholars are 
focused on studying Pentecostalism from the prism of it being appealing due to its promise of 
financial prosperity, from another angle, it should be understood that in Nigeria, prosperity has 
much to do with fertility as it did with finances. One of the most valuable aspects of the Yoruba 
culture is Alafia—peace. This peace meant well doing in health, success, and prosperity not 
simply in materialistic gain but at “a wealth in people [children].” “Having children has always 
been central to the pursuit of Alafia.” This goes to say that children are valuable and important in 
the Yoruba tribe, so much so that a woman without children could be costly for her. Not having 


children means no one would be there to give you a proper burial and “to annually feast your 


spirit.” This woman would be accused of witchcraft, and her spirit would not be reborn into her 
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descendants. It was for this reason that the missionaries in the nineteenth century were dismayed 
to find that the “women they ministered to considered having children far more important than 
achieving eternal life in heaven.”!*” 

With fertility issues persisting among Yoruba women, one finds that “religions that 
address the problem of childlessness have always been well positioned to attract Yoruba 
women.” For this reason, with the Pentecostal boom in the late twentieth century came millions 
of women seeking the fruit of the womb. This growth coincides with the growth of the Christ 
Apostolic Church (CAC), in which fertility, childbirth, and pregnancy became central during this 
period. They prioritized maternity centers and midwife training programs along with prayers for 
healing. This practical means of dealing with women’s concerns allowed the ministry to attract 
and maintain female members. Male leaders supporting this initiative “found themselves 
liberated from pressures put on them by government officials.” Government officials thought 
them to be focused on faith healings alone. “In other words, women’s bodies provided a site 
where the power of the colonial state in the religious sphere could be negotiated.”!°? 

Joseph Babalola is credited for starting the CAC movement focused from the beginning 
of his ministry on praying for and healing of barren women. Healing became the central focus of 
the CAC “that its official doctrine forbade all cures other than prayer and omi iye (water of life)”; 
this was the practice of praying over water and people drinking it for their healing. In the 1960s 
the CAC held divine healing as central to its belief and, for this reason, continued to attract 


women. !34 
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In summarizing this section, one thing that needs to be reflected on in the arguments 
presented above is that in Nigeria, Christianity seems to be concerned with dealing with 
Nigeria’s problem from a spiritual perspective. “Charismatic churches preach that only God can 
provide the answers to Nigeria’s many problems, through the power of prayer.” Therefore 
Charismatic congregants are urged to pray “for the salvation of Nigeria as well as themselves, 
and they believe that, by bringing about the effective “rebirth” of the Nigerian state as a 
compassionate, Christian state, they might save Nigeria itself from suffering and deprivation.”'*> 
On the other hand, fundamentalist Muslims in Nigeria believe that only a political change, 
especially through the imposition of Sharia law, will cause Nigeria to be saved. For this reason, 
twelve states in Northern Nigeria are Sharia States, where “the state governments actively 
functions as suppliers of religion through the reimplementation of expanded versions of the 
Sharia penal code and other forms of active funding and support for Islam.”!3° What we see in 
this post-colonial era is that most religious manifestations are desires to take over the country to 
bring out the best of it, to utilize its resources for the sake of bettering the lives of the people. 

There seems to be an agreement that Nigeria needs to become better. Another aspect 
worth agreeing upon is that these religious manifestations came for the resolution of existential 
insecurities. The problem then becomes which religion should be used as the guiding principle. 
How can Christianity and Islam coexist where their method of solving Nigerian issues and the 


governing religion differ? This I strive to answer in the third chapter. 
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Conclusion 

In this chapter, my primary goal was to show how religion is the best tool in creating a 
community. Religion continues to be used in Nigeria as a weapon for change because it is the 
perfect tool to psychologically create followership, especially if the community can be “proven” 
as divinely inspired. People who have come to believe their leader to be chosen by God and see 
in the leader a road to resources would follow and defend the community with their lives. 

The need to be a part of the new and modern world allowed the Nigerian people to accept 
the two world religions. Yet, from the time of accepting these world religions, the motivation 
was not to receive God, but to attain the resources that came with the religions. Religion played 
the role of giving the natives a language by which they could validate their pursuits for 
sustenance. Looking into Sheikh Uthman Dan Fodio’s Jihad is a socio-economic desire, a need 
to eradicate the suffering and injustice people endured during his time. Religion presented a 
better utopian vision where there was law and order. As legitimized by God, the jihad took over 
the region, bringing this stability. People were willing to follow because it was to their benefit. 
Until today, we see Nigerians seek to continue the spirit of this jihad to irradiate the insecurities 
faced in the country. In the next chapter, I argue against this method for change, as it would 
simply perpetuate more alienation of others, creating more instabilities. 

In this chapter, I emphasized the hybridization of religion and how that leads to 
subjective manifestations of religion, which yields manifestations reminiscent of personal 
struggles. Such differences create clashes in the name of God. Here the nationalistic versions of 
Christianity are a means to fight off colonial oppression. Although the Africanizing of 


Christianity was the right idea, the Christianity brought forth was more in line with traditional 
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religions than with the gospel of Christ. This today has led to a version of Christianity that 
focuses on material gains by conquering others. 

Christianity and Islam in Nigeria manifest counterintuitive ideologies derived from either 
their hybridization of religion or, more so for Islam, their quest to retain supremacy. Religious 
movements such as Pentecostalism or Boko Haram are predicated on enforcing, whether by 
spirituality or by violence, a system that weeds out those they consider to be the cause of their 
oppression to establish their utopian vision of a Godly future. Religious leaders and politicians 
utilize these desires to control people. 

In the next chapter, I seek to present the idea that both Christians and Muslims are to sit 
at the table to begin a discussion concerning the future of Nigeria. Although I do not list a 
discussion, I present a perspective Christians and Muslims consider. In understanding and 
dealing with the counterintuitive ideologies, these two religions could come together to discuss a 
shared vision for the future. This is important because religion has been the main driver of 
historical change in Nigeria. Suppose these religious bodies could regain control of themselves, 
taking away the power of the political elite from using religion to oppress the masses. In that 


case, these religions could drive history in a better direction. 
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Chapter 4 


A Theological Reflection for Nigeria’s Liberation 
Christian-Muslim Divide 

In the previous chapters, I presented historical events, and their psychological 
consequences, which have led to the hyper-religious climate observed today among Nigerian 
Christians and Muslims. Religion therefore “has consistently played a significant and public role 
in the history and formative state of nation building. The role of religion in politics has increased 
in recent decades as the nation-state becomes increasingly weak.” As in pre-colonial times, 
where the source of political power came from Gods and ancestors, we find a reverting to this 
means of legitimizing a political figure. Politicians present themselves as elects of God for the 
sake of redeeming Nigeria from years of misrule. Therefore, religion has become how people are 
mobilized for “political action and self-representation.” It is for this reason that politicians 
present their religious affiliation publically as a selling point. Although Nigeria claims itself to 
be a secular democracy, in practice, there is no separation between religion and politics; one 
reinforces the other.’ 

In light of the growing existential insecurities in Nigeria, where in 2016 the United 
Nations declared Nigeria to be amongst the poorest and unequal countries in the world, we are 
finding a “concurrent revival of both Islam and Christianity, refracted through an African prism, 
which is reshaping the country.”* Nigerians are proving more and more proud of the fact that the 
nation is religious in nature. Christians and Muslims in Nigeria reject the Western concept of 
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separation of the religious and secular spheres of life. In fact, each religion is ever so keen to find 
in the other evidence of moral laxity; this becomes a talking point in order to prove ones religion 
better than the other.* 

Volkhard Kerch tabulates that “85% of the inhabitants of Nigeria combine pronounced 
general religiosity with the desire for religion to have an influence on politics.” Yet, these 
individuals feel close to their nation and favor a democratic form of government. The irony here 
is that Nigeria is pledged by religious violence— as perpetated by political leaders. The leaders 
over the years have proven irresponsible by wielding religious rhetoric to further their agenda 
and oppress members of the other religious bodies. Nigeria’s desire for religion to be primary in 
a leader is evident, yet one would say this has caused more harm than good. On the one hand, the 
people see religion as a crucial part of politics, yet for them, religious conflicts “should be 
resolved under democratic conditions.” 

Both Christians and Muslims treat each other with suspicion. John Campbell discusses 
such suspicion as to say that the Christians view Muslims as backward while they have a 
demographic advantage due to polygamy. Muslims complain of the Christians as being too 
aggressive and addicted to sharp business practices and lack integrity. Both Muslims and 
Christians believe that the other “receives a massive financial assistance from abroad.” Muslims 
fear that Christians are financed by American evangelicals, while “Christians cite Saudi and, 
more recently, Iranian money allegedly flowing to Muslim foundations and charities.” Although 
such suspicion had led to conflict between the two religions, it becomes clear with closer 


inspection that resources, water, land, and struggle for local power are to blame for these 
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conflicts. Usually, clashes are labeled religious because it aids political elites, in gaining support 
for their divisive ideologies. ° 

As aforementioned, with the growth of religion and its politicization—if politics is 
defined as “the distribution of state resources of power and the mobilization and organization of 


”6 than the conclusion could be drawn that in Nigeria religion is mostly driven by the 


legitimacy, 
quest for survival, to irradiate existential insecurities. Yet, in this politicization, the fatalistic 
approach of the people is to be recognized. The people submit themselves to leaders that 
continue to pursue their corrupt motives while deceiving the people. The politicians present 
themselves as the chosen ones stepping in to fulfill God's mandate, and the people continue to 
fall for this. 

As depicted throughout this dissertation, the Nigerian state is largely absent from 
people’s lives, or their presence is there to take what is left of the people. It is for this reason, 
“people put religion in the center of their lives and use both prayer and the practical relationships 
of their faith communities to meet their basic needs.”’ The failure of the colonial power and the 
continuous utilization of democracy as a means of survival and not freedom led to this 
conundrum by which religion now serves as the people's unifying identity. Religious bodies, in 
this case, Christianity and Islam, serve as voting syndicates or pressure groups; the religion that 
wins office determines the group of people who would benefit most of the nation’s resources.® 


Today, Nigeria has become the epicenter by which religion and its manifestations are on 


the rise. As Nigeria’s population continues to grow exponentially and as ecological changes are 
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eminent, Christians and Muslims are destined to interact more than ever. Suppose these two 
religions do not seek to bring a solution to the insecurities experienced by the people and its 
sources, in that case, religious manifestations will continue along current patterns in an effort to 
deal with them. The religious tensions being experienced around Nigeria, the fight for resources 
disguised as a fight for God's will, will pervade the country. It is for this reason, both Christianity 
and Islam need to revisit their present theological beliefs and practices, orienting it from what it 
is to what scripture prescribes. This chapter will present the perspectives that each religious body 
should adopt in light of persisting detrimental beliefs and practices. First, I would argue that 
effort from both sides must be taken to makes their religions compatible with democracy. 
Second, I would argue against how spirituality is used in Nigeria versus how it should be used. 
Also, I would argue how Sharia Law is no longer needed in modern society. 

The first issue requiring a perspective change is the assumption that Nigeria must be 
under Islam or Christian rule to work well. Such an assumption gives rise to the question of 
whether Christianity and Islam are compatible with democracy. Do these religious bodies 
necessitate an authoritarian or theocratic government? The quest for resources and security has 
led to the demonization of the other, leading to much conflict. Such conflict has created implicit 
and explicit notions that Nigeria needs to be submitted to Islam or Christianity to function 
correctly. This section would explain if democracy, living with the other peacefully, is possible 


and permitted by holy scriptures. 


A. Authoritarian or Democracy: Living with the “Other” 
The assumption of an Islamic society, especially from a Western perspective, is characterized 
as monolithic, fundamentally static, and consequently peculiar. It is viewed as a patriarchal 


society and lacks in any concept of citizenship and freedom; this lack of freedom comes from the 
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ideology of God’s sovereignty diminishing popular power. Islam is perceived not to be a private 
matter but a political one. Therefore, a religion that was not open nor creative and its people 
being considered with less value than their counterparts in the United States. Asef Bayat the 
Academic Director of the International Institute for the Study of Islam in the Modern World 
(ISIM), and the ISIM Chair at Leiden University, presents a counter narrative and sheds light on 
the question of whether Islam is compatible with democracy.’ 

Asef described that Muslim communities were not static nor monolithic, nor were they 
religious by definition, nor their culture confined to mere religion. Instead, Muslim communities 
were similar to their counterparts in the developing world and even more structured by 
globalization. This is to say that Muslim communities are comprised of national cultures, 
historical experiences, political trajectories, as well as class affiliations. Yet, he mentions that the 
actions of the fundamentalists often shadows these similarities, causing Islamic communities to 
be labeled and seen as peculiar.'® 

On whether Islam was compatible with democracy, Asef says this is the wrong question 
to ask. Instead, the question that should be asked is under what conditions could Muslim’s make 
Islam compatible with democracy? Adjusting the question shows that there is nothing intrinsic in 
Islam, or any other religion, that makes them inherently compatible with democracy. This was 
the case because “religion is nothing but a body of beliefs and ideas which invariably makes 
claims to authentic meaning, to a higher truth.” In other words, religion is expressed based on 
human ideas, symbols, feelings, practices, and organizations, making it “nothing but our 


understanding of them—they are what we make them to be.” This is to say that it is what people 
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chose to do with religion as social actors that renders it “inclusive or exclusive, mono-vocal or 
pluralist, democratic or authoritarian.”"! 

Asef contends that to look into scripture, the Bible also, to find compatibility with 
democracy “will not take us very far.” In citing Nasr Hamed Abu-Zayd and Khaled Masud, Asef 
reveals how the Quran and the Hadith contain ambiguity, multiple-meaning, and disagreements. 
This being the case, differing groups based on their interests could find their own conflicting 
truths in the same scriptures. This is why, searching for why fundamentalists do what they do, it 
is the “conditions that allow social forces to render a particular reading of the sacred texts 
hegemonic” that are to be examined and not scripture. So in order to make Islam compatible with 
democracy, Asef argues that democratic interpretations are to be infused into popular 
consciousness. The compatibility of Islam with democracy is not a matter of philosophical 
reflection but a political struggle. ! 

One might argue that the Quran (1.e., 9:5) contains moments that advocate for the killing 
of those who are not of the community of Islam—it advocating for an authoritarian imposition of 
Islam. It is often this Surah that is used to justify a Jihad against the other. In light of Asef’s 
arguments, one might disagree with him, and state that the Quran does condone violence, 
approving a political conquest against its neighbor. Yet, an appropriate investigation, one not 
propelled by the need for conquest or the fear of Muslims, puts Surah 9:5 in a new light. 


And when the sacred months have passed, then kill the polytheists wherever you 
find them and capture them and besiege them and sit in wait for them at every 
place of ambush. But if they should repent, establish prayer, and give zakah, let 
them [go] on their way. Indeed, Allah is Forgiving and Merciful. 
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To set context around this verse, A 10-year treaty existed between the Prophet and the 
Meccans. This treaty entailed “that whoever wanted to ally themselves with Muhammad and his 
camp was allowed to do so and whoever wanted to ally themselves with the Meccans should be 
allowed to do so.” It was the breaking of this treaty that led to the famous Surah 9 verse 5. The 
Meccans aligned themselves with the Banu Bakr to attack the allies of Muhammad the Banu 
Khuza'a. For this reason, the Quran begins Surah 9 with God releasing His messenger the 
Prophet from the treaty made with the polytheists.'* 

Looking into verses 1 and 2, one can see that God is freeing the Muslims from the treaty 
they had agreed to and was blatantly broken. This violent move against the treaty gave the 
Muslims the right to retaliate. This is when the Prophet made the advance into Mecca and 
reclaimed it. Upon arrival, it was within the Prophet's right to avenge and desecrate those who 
broke the treaty, instead, that is not what is seen. What is seen is that the Prophet gives the 
Polytheists four months to relent from their pride. The four months given to these idolaters are 
usually not spoken of by the West, yet this grace period shows that the goal of Surah 9 verse 5 
was not to kill those who were not Muslims, but it was punishment against those who committed 
a crime. 

Verse 3 shows a caveat to the impending judgment that was coming in four months. The 
verse states that if an idolater were to repent, it would be better for them. The "if" clause was not 
a means of coercion but another display of grace extended to those who might yet realize their 
wrongdoing and repent. In this verse, it is crucial to notice that those who were to repent were 


not repenting to say they were converting to Islam. Those who were repenting were simply doing 
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just that, repenting for their wrongdoing. Verse 4 proves this point because it still adjures 
Muslims to keep their treaty still with those who have kept their part of the treaty. Verse 5 
simply returns to the topic at hand having set the guidelines and reasoning for the killings that 
were to ensue. They were to lie in wait and slay the idolaters who refused to repent for their 
wrong doing.'4 

Looking again at verse 5 of Surah 9, it ends by saying, "Truly God is forgiving, 
Merciful." This goes to say that the intention of God at the end of the day is not to kill 
individuals of other religions but to save them and forgive them. It is important to remember that 
Islam considers Jews and Christians, in practice also Zoroastrians, Hindus, and others as the 
people of the book. Its primary fight is with those who refuse to submit to God and those who 
refuse to remember God's covenant reintroduced by His Prophets and messengers. Simply 
looking to 2:61-66, Allah gives security to those who believe, Christians inclusive, he tells them 
they have nothing to fear. Yet, to those who have dealt wrongly with the prophets, God has sent 
upon them his wrath. 

Asef’s point on interpretation and living-out such an interpretation and this determining 
tolerance or intolerance, authoritarian or democracy, is well applicable to Christianity. He 
reveals how today, many Evangelicals dislike the practice of democracy in the United States. 
Their dislike comes because to them democracy defies God's intentions. Democracy is seen in 
this instance as bringing a challenge against Christian values. Also, in Nigeria, such sentiments 


could be observed mainly in ways Christians seek to interpret scripture concerning their Muslim 
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neighbors, especially when a Muslim is president.'> Yet, to look into scripture, one could see a 
prescription to Christians on how to live with non-believers. Here I present Paul's argument. 
Indeed there seems to be polemic tones in scripture, especially in Paul’s writings. 
Looking into Paul’s apocalyptic letters, Anders Klostergaard Petersen argues that “they 
constitute what comes closest to a direct rivalry with, or perhaps even a defiance of, the imperial 
cult, i.e., as we understand it in modern terms as an assemblage of a variety of phenomena.” 
Petersen first dissects 1 Corinthians 1:18-25. Here he states that Paul divides all of humankind 
into two basic groups. On the one hand are the Christ-believers who will be saved and then, on 
the other hand, the others—in Paul's time, it was the Jew and Greeks who would one day perish. 
The distinction between the two groups was that the Jews who pursued signs and the Greeks that 
pursued wisdom came short of realizing what it is that the Christ-believers had come to know 
which was, Christ being the wisdom of God. Indeed, especially looking into Petersen's 
discussion of 1 Corinthians 1:26-30, one could say that the Christ-believers had become a 
parallel society different in values from that of the Roman Empire and this in itself was grounds 
for tension between the believers and the Roman empire. Here it is important to note, as Peterson 
argues, that Paul's letters were written to believers and not for the eyes of the unbelievers. This 
goes to say that Paul’s polemic tone was not intended to create tension between the Christians 


and the others, but was to inform Christians of their difference in this world.!° 
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Paul’s letters functioned to institute the church's identity and form their ideological 
understanding of their position in time as a body constituted of the will of God. In the second 
chapter of 1 Corinthians, Paul ideologically creates and deepens the chasm between "the rulers of 
the world" and the new believers founded on God's wisdom. To Paul, whosoever was not a part 
of this group was not a part of the saved. The saved was a group of people who did not 
categorize themselves as being born of nobility or those who were a part of the world's wisdom; 
they were people chosen out of God's wisdom. Although it might be the case that the rulers of 
the time might have been uneasy with such rhetoric, Paul does not outlandishly attack the Roman 
Empire. Having said this, “the tension between Paul as a representative of the early Christ- 
movement and the imperial cult should be sought at the ideological level, 1.e., that there was no 
direct clash between the two. However, if one scrutinizes the subject in hindsight, it is difficult to 
avoid the impression of an ideological collision with entailments at the practical level as well.”!” 

Yet, in the book of Romans, Paul was concerned with the relationship between believers 
and unbelievers. In Romans 12:17 Paul tells Christians not to repay evil for evil. In verse 18 tells 
them to live peaceably with all men. In Romans 13:1-8 Paul instructs Christians to pay their 
taxes and then in verse 8 tells Christians to owe no one anything but love. They are to submit to 
authority. It is important to note here that Paul's call to love and submissiveness to authority is in 
no way a contradiction to his presentation of Christians as being of a different world waiting for 
salvation while those of the world wait for death. Paul’s call for Christians to submit "proclaims 
peace with the surrounding society at the concrete social level. Only at the ideological level does 
he inculcate on his addressees a sense of belonging to the celestial realm characterized by a 


citizenship conspicuously different from the citizenship of this world (cf. Phil. 3:21)." Paul's 
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discourse on obeying authority and paying taxes was to cause Christians to understand that their 
responsibility was to do everything that was good. The argument goes even further than this in 
that Paul was striving to teach the Christians that the death and resurrection of Jesus did not carry 
in it "concrete revolutionary implications." God ultimately held power, and no matter who ruled, 
such a ruler was within the will of God. '® 

Having but a glimpse into Paul's worldview, it becomes evident that Paul saw Christians, 
not as revolutionists stationed to defend God through war. He viewed Christians through an 
apocalyptic lens where Christians were in an intermediary state, between saved and yet to be 
saved. In this place, Christians are to realize that Christians are not citizens of this world; those 
of this world would perceive Christians as a stench of death. With this ideology, one could find a 
reason to see a potential stressor in the relationship between a Christian and an unbeliever. Yet, 
when viewed in detail, Paul's divisive discussion was for Christians to understand their place in 
this world, not as a discussion on how to treat those who are worldly. Paul calls Christians to 
relate to the world in a way that allows them to live with the other peacefully, in a way that 
reveals God's wisdom, as Jesus calls for in Matthew 5:16. This is not to say that Jesus’ call for 
peace was in some sort of way a call to accept injustice or an unfavorable government. Both 
Mark and the Q Gospel text present Jesus and His followers as a Prophet-led movement engaged 


in “the renewal of Israel that condemns and is condemned by the Jerusalem (and Roman).” For 


'8 Alexandra R. Brown, “The Gospel Takes Place: Paul’s Theology of Power-in- 
Weakness in 2 Corinthians,” Interpretation 52, no. 3 (July 1, 1998): 123, 
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Jesus, the Kingdom of God was central, which brought a challenge to existing orders. '° Yet, 
through all of Jesus’ work, love for the lost was the supreme ethic. 

Looking into the two religions, it becomes apparent that interpretation plays a pivotal role 
in its compatibility with democracy. If insecurities lead interpretation then it becomes reasonable 
to expect a more conservative narrative, one that leads to a purist’s interpretation of scripture to 
invoke God's will on behalf of the disinherited of the earth. In light of both religions presenting 
the possibility for a peaceful co-existence, this becomes the bases by which both religions could 


live with the other. 


B. Reigning Theological Ideologies and Theological Reflection 
The second aspect that is to be put into perspective is what it means for a Christian to 

walk spiritually and whether Sharia Law is to be desired by a Muslim in today’s world. In the 
Christian faith, the use of spirituality has become a means of oppressing and remaining 
oppressed. Religious leaders have been able to control the masses through the use of spiritual 
language. Spirituality had become how Christians’ fatalistic sentiments are manifested. While on 
the other hand, fundamental Muslims’ desire to implement Sharia Law has led to much 
oppression, death, and fear. So here I reflect on what it means to walk spiritually, and also we 


will see if Sharia Law is necessary for a Muslim to have a Godly community. 
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Christians Utilizing Spirituality 

Obviously, the means by which Christianity was introduced in Nigeria allowed for 
traditional influences to make its way into the Christian faith. Traditional religions 
philosophically having a need to florish and God being responsible for ensuring this flourishing, 
Christianity in Nigera became tasked with the same responsibility. The missionaries 
accompanying the gospel with materialistic advancements engraved the notion that the Christian 
God was good at defining the world and ensuring success. This leading to a massive conversion 
movement. In this section I show how Pentecostal’s utilize spirituality as a means of political 
change in Nigeria. That is, its use as a means of fighting existential insecurity is counterintuitive 
and not theologically sound. In order to present the theological argumentation against such 
utilization of spirituality and also for the sake of reorienting the idea of walking in the spirit, I 
will brefly reflect on the philosophy and psychological reasons behind the pentecostal use of 
spirituality. 

Nimi Wariboko in Nigerian Pentecostalism outlines beautifully that to Nigerians, “their 
spirituality is the fabric into which their knowledges, experiences, fears, and hopes are woven, 
and it is, at least in relation to their being-in-the-world, the condition and context of 
philosophizing.” Spirituality is then the means of having access to knowledge and truth beyond 
the phenomenal realm. This comes from the understanding that nothing is locked to the 
phenomenal realm; there is something more. No one is able to understand or get the knowledge 
of a subject without first transforming it from tangible to spiritual, here the boundaries of 


phenomenality and noumenality are transfigured.”° 





20 Nimi Wariboko, Nigerian Pentecostalism, Illustrated edition (Rochester, N.Y: 
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For a Nigerian Pentecostal, “matter is enspirited and the impossible is possible.” If only 
then a person could pay the cost to knowing the mystery behind the veil, only they would find 
the right way to utilize the subject for their good. It is for this reason that nothing is as it seems. 
Yet, what it is that is behind the veil is often defined from the subjective experiences and wishes 
of the definer. It is in this context that Wariboko states that spirituality in Nigeria is an attempt 
to, “bridge the gap between noumenal and phenomenal subjectivity in such a way that the 
subject-in-itself becomes directly accessible, noumenally exposed in its naked, unmediated 
presence for the phenomenal gaze.” It becomes a struggle between the epistemological finitude 
and fantasy, and a struggle between desire and impossibility. This is at the heart of Pentecostal 
spirituality in Nigeria. 7! 

There is an absence of an objective criteria by which to define the spiritual nature of the 
objects and events being observed. It is the “absence of stifling ontological closure in the 
enspirited matter that generates subjectivity, for spiritual subjectivity to rise above the base 
material substratum. The original and primordial imbalances in enspirited matter not only is a 
source of the new, the emergence of an event, but also explains why (spiritual) subjectivity can 
never be complete or perfected.” The lack of an objective guideline separating fantasy from 
reality, does not allow for an agreed-upon definition of a thing. It is what one makes it to be that 
defines a thing. Under such situations, it is difficult to agree on anything; even deciding on what 
change should be made in the country becomes impossible. For a Nigerian Pentecostal, through 


the use of their imagination, the mundane, objective world we live in only presents boundaries to 
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individuals who do not have seeing eyes or hearing ears. This means the world is made of 
multiple intelligences, and only Spirit-filled Christians are able to attain this level of awareness.” 

One can conclude that Nigerian Pentecostals “only seek a form of spirituality that can 
transform the ontological and epistemological coordinates of existence.” As Christians, one can 
expect that this need to tear the veil to see beyond the physical is for apocalyptic reasons or for a 
person to be ready to meet their maker; these are not the primary reasons for spirituality in 
Nigeria. The main focus of spirituality is for its miraculous nature in the here and now. God, 
through spirituality, reveals the mysteries behind the veil to “help them thwart the evil that resists 
flourishing life.” Philosophically speaking, the need for spirituality, therefore, is tied to the need 
for pleasure and goods. Nigerian Pentecostal spirituality cannot be “purified of pleasure—and at 
the barest minimum there is always pleasure in relation to the thing-in-itself.” God then is to “be 
unlimiting in their access to the flourishing life above all, probably even more than they desire 
that God be rational and powerful.” 

This need to extract information from the spiritual realm reveals their link to African 
traditional religions. As their indigenous religious predecessors, “they have to address the 
“explanation-prediction-control” aspects of religion.” This is the need to explain and so predict 
to control the world. Through this prism of wanting to see the invisible to explain, predict, and 
control reality, people relate to the happenings they must endure each day. Spirituality in Nigeria 
rides on hope and pessimism, which keeps the Nigerian Pentecostal looking to the future, 


expecting a revelation that would enable them to flourish better than those who cannot see 
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beyond the veil. It is not by working hard that a person attains flourishing; working hard is to be 
balanced with revelation.” 

In understanding the subjective nature of spirituality and its desire to define all things, 
Nigerian Pentecostals are “forever scanning her neighbors for a detailed reading of their true 
spiritual state.”?> The imperative to love your neighbor as yourself competes with the love for 
miracles—miracles win. Miracles are the means by which a person could succeed in Nigeria. 
What this means is that the love for miracles does not allow them to love their neighbors as they 
love themselves. To them, the grace of God is given to open their eyes to seeking the true 
intentions and motives of their neighbor, especially if the neighbor is not a spirit-filled person. 
Neighbors are always seen to being agents against their miracles, as agents here to take of 
resources meant for them. It is for this reason, Wariboko states, “often Nigerian Pentecostals do 
not “see” the neighbor; they see the vision of the neighbor.””° This subjective vision of the 
neighbor becomes a hindrance to trust and relationship. This has serious political consequences 
in a pluralistic society. 

If flourishing through the understanding of created things for the Nigerian Pentecostal is 
the reasoning behind spirituality, Augustine would argue that “retribution will come to them on 
this principle.” Retribution because “they hate the truth for the sake of the object which they love 
instead of the truth in itself.” For Augustine also, there is truth to be discovered, yet unlike the 
idea that it is obscured and covered, in his case it pursues a person. It pursues a person hoping 


that the person would come to the understanding that God is the truth and such a truth is the 
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grounds for true joy.”’ Augustine goes against the notion that true flourishing is to be found ina 
spiritual understanding of objects created. To him, in objects, “there is no alteration in the voice 
which is their beauty.” They do not speak anything besides pointing to God as God.”* 

Augustine makes the argument that if a person is listening carefully to the voice of 
created things and the person understands their souls to be more superior than created things, 
they come to the realization that all things present themselves as not being the object by which 
happiness, fulfillment, and joy are attained. In asking everything on the earth if it is the object of 
ones love, he states that everything responds, “We are not your God, look beyond us.” In asking 
the world to then point us to who is God, all created things would exclaim, “He made us.” In 
Augustine’s Theology, creation is not endowed with a mystery except that all created things 
mysteriously point to God in their beauty. It is by looking at the beauty of phenomenal object’s 
that one could see a pointing towards God. This differs from the understanding of the Nigerian 
Pentecostals, instead of being drawn closer to God, for the sake of love, adoration, one is seen to 
have access to the Holy Spirit for the sake of flourishing. They ever seek to see behind the veil 
for the purpose of the “transformation of their be-ing as black persons who need to be placed on 
the same level (if not higher) of technological prowess, economic development, and global 
recognition and respect as the white Europeans who dominated, oppressed, and colonized 
them.””? 

In Augustine’s understanding, everyone is looking for the truth, yet what keeps people 


from God's truth is the lust of their hearts. They continue in this lust, hoping that through it, they 
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would arrive at the truth. They end up hating the truth of God because “of the object which they 
love instead of the truth.” They love the truth for the light it shines, except when it shows them 
that they are wrong. The human mind seeks to protect and hide, yet it seeks to know all things. 
To this mind are all things hidden because they prefer the object more than God. One can 
conclude that the lust for objects and seeking to relate with God for the revelation he would give 
for flourishing is not wanting God for himself but wanting Him for the things He gives. To these, 
God is not revealed, and I argue that Pentecostal spirituality's subjective, selfish nature in Nigeria 
does not allow for the rise of objective truth, a unified way of seeing. Such is the reason for the 
absence of a formidable phenomenal strategy for change. It is the reason why theology seems 
selective and skewed. It is the reason why theology seems selective and skewed.*? 

Jenifer Hockenbery, in discussing the writing of Augustine, Confessions, writes that 
Augustine believed in an objective truth that transcended time, culture, and personality. This 
objective truth seeks the human seeker. Hockenbery discusses how Augustine in despair, wanted 
to believe that each person was so caught up in their own “web of belief, in her own language 
game, her own cultural trappings that she could never communicate with those who were 
different from her, much less find some common recognizable truth.” This had caused him to 
want to settle for the goals of comfort and financial success; this he found unfulfilling. It was in 
this time, contrary to the subjective nature of the truth born out of the imagination and contrary 
to the notion that one has to go out searching for it through the reconstruction of ontological 
forms, the truth for Augustine came looking for Him. The word of God, the truth, was already 
present and searching for people. “He did not need to climb the ladder of knowledge to find this 


truth, for the truth grabbed him by the hair and turned him toward the light.” This light 
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illuminated his understanding, not on how to flourish for the sake of flourishing alone, but to 
understanding that God personally cares for individuals, that he loves people. This allows for a 
common grounding, where people who are different could stand to be taught by wisdom, the 
Love of God.”! 

Nimi Wariboko makes the observation, that Nigerian Pentecostals’ effort to access the 
noumenal, to see and define what is behind the veil, in a way says, that “the Word fails to shine 
enough light on the “night of the world,” It fails to give spiritual shape to the shapelessness of 
subjectivity (and of existence).’”** We find through Paul’s writings that this could not be further 
from the truth. Looking into 1 Corinthians chapters 1 to 4, one could see what Paul’s 
understanding of what Gods role on the earth was and also what the role of the Christian was 
supposed to be. 

J.G. Lewis documents Paul’s understanding of the matured Christian life. The mature 
Christian is an individual who rejects the behavioral standard and values which are associated 
with the wisdom of “this age” and its rulers. The matured Christian is not an individual who is 
self-seeking nor self-centered as to believe that the revelation of God’s mysteries is for the sake 
of personal flourishing at the expense of others. Instead, “the mature are convinced that God’s 
wisdom and power were revealed in Jesus Christ and that this established a new behavioral 


standard of self-giving love for others.” It is through this process of self-giving—conforming 
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one's conduct to Christ’s cruciform, the giving of oneself for others, that the power of God is 
revealed, and this continues to transform community.** 

Indeed, there is a mystery to be revealed. For Paul, what a Christian was opportune to 
know and be today, was once a mystery. The Christian’s ability to conform their conduct to that 
of Christ coupled with their experience of the new life where the power of God is demonstrated 
through them is an embodiment of God's wisdom that was once hidden as a mystery but is now 
revealed to the Spirit of the mature. In other words, in weakness is a Christian chosen, so that a 
person would not be able to boast in themselves or worldly things, but would exclusively boast 
in the Lord. This saved individual would not be able to boast of status except that which is 
grounded in the Lord Jesus Christ, “whose cruciform pattern is the foundation for all new life.” 
In copying Jesus in dying to this world, one would experience the power of God in the 
resurrection. To know the mystery of God is more than knowledge or seeing behind a veil, it is to 
‘experience and announce in word and deed’ the crucified and risen Christ. Simply put, it is by 
conforming to Christ’s cruciform pattern, this is the giving of oneself for others and God's 
resurrecting power working through them that both Jews and Greeks can know God. Knowing 
God goes beyond knowing the mystery concerning objects for flourishing, God is known, 
according to Paul, when people are given to conforming to the image of Christ by dying to the 
standards of this world, while waiting for God to prove, confirm and approve of this conduct 
through the manifestation of His power through people. This manifestation of power “constitute 


concrete manifestations of God’s life-giving power that enriches community life.”*4 
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There then is a human-divine, theo-ethical partnership, where the conduct of the Christian 
is to conform to that of Christ on the cross, which leads to life. By imitating Christ, a person 
became an active participant in the revelation of Jesus Christ. What then is revealed comes from 
the Spirit but is demonstrated through speech and deed; this is where the glory of God is 
revealed. Paul, therefore, presents the gospel of Jesus Christ to be full of power, and this is 
because it comes of speech and conducts not wisdom and speech. This ensured that the 
Corinthians were not pursuing God through wisdom that was in accordance through “cultural 
norms” nor the “high value that some of them placed on rhetorical eloquence alone.” needless to 
say that it was the accumulation of knowledge, not of the Spirit of God, that was leading to 
actions that was destroying the community.°° 

For Paul, not only was it important to emulate and conform to conducts befitting of 
Christ, the community needed to enter the practice of spiritual discernment. For Paul there was a 
discernable difference between the actions that emanate from the Spirit of God and those that 
come from the spirit of the age. It was then the responsibility of the Church, the Ecclesia, to 
review and evaluate the propriety of particular conducts, ensuring they were of the Spirit of God. 
John Lewis believed that Paul probably understood the Ecclesia “as the political assembly of 
people in Christ in pointed juxtaposition to the official city assembly.” The Church, therefore, 
became a hub by which it represented what God was doing in the world, it conveyed to the world 
what the death and resurrection of Jesus was, what it was all about. It was for this reason Paul 
believed that the church needed an “evaluative process for reflecting on the ways it was telling 


this story by embodying the new cruciform pattern.”*° 
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For Paul, this spirit-guided evaluative process, the process of spiritually discerning, 
required the church to have the mind of Christ. For Paul, having the mind of Christ was to try to 
discern actions which conformed to Christ’s cruciform pattern “of putting the interests of others 
ahead of one’s own interests.” In having the same mind, they would have the same opinion, they 
would be able to agree on the behaviors that reflected divine approval; this was the conduct that 
they believed would be approved by God. In becoming one in mind and taking stock of the 
thinking process of the people, this ensured the emergence of agreed-upon conducts that 
discouraged individualistic subjective manifestations born of the spirit of the age. It is only 
through such an integration that Paul believes a revelation of Christ can be seen.*’ 

The Spirit, therefore, indeed brings into reality a new reality. It is not one that is self- 
centered, nor is it about flourishing beyond all others, it is a reality where Christ's cruciform 
pattern became the new norm. The revelation of Christ comes to the Christian individual, and the 
community through the life of Christians, will observe the power of God, this being the 
foundation to the new life. The world would observe Christ’s self-giving love through Christians 
and not the power to expose secrets about a thing for the sake of proficiently using it for one’s 
own end; it is Christ, the savior that is revealed. It is the Holy Spirit that discloses to us the 
wisdom of God while facilitating the change of human consciousness among the mature. “This 
involves a deepening or growing perception about the new life that God gave them through 
Christ and through his cruciform act of self-giving love for others on the cross.”** 

For Nigerian Pentecostalism to work, Nigerians are to revert to the Christ cruciform 


pattern aforementioned. This is where Christian individuals are to make a clean break from 
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traditional religious understanding of self-flourishing through materialistic means instead self- 
flourishing is to be associated with the idea that “dying to the world’s standards of behavior and 
conforming their actions to Christ’s cruciform pattern-will reflect the earthly glory of God 
revealed in the crucified and risen Christ.” They become in this instance, lifted and gloried by the 
wisdom of God above their weaknesses (1 Cor. 1:27). They will become examples to the 
community of God's life-giving power and gift. This builds communal confidence as the Lord 
confirms the persons. This also requires the disassociation of the Christian faith from the 
materialistic coupling created by the means in which the early missionaries had brought the 
gospel. The religious nature of forming a community still continues, yet in the case of 
Christianity, it is directed by the Holy Spirit’s revelation of Christ’s death and resurrection as 


Christians emulate it.*? 


A Proposed Way Christians Can Practically Respond to Oppression as Opposed to the 
Norm. 


If then the cruciform pattern is the way Christians are to live, how can one relate the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ to the need to be empowered to survive and thrive? How does being 
reunited with God through the gospel of Jesus help the oppressed through their day-to-day? 
Howard Thurman’s seminal work Jesus and the Disinherited, through the field of liberation 
theology, deals with the interpretation of Jesus’ teachings and life and what it conveyed to those 
who stood in a moment in history “with their backs against the wall.” Thurman does a great job 
of presenting the fact that the wrong interpretation of scripture, separating Jesus from his Jewish 
nationality, contributes to the notion that the gospel is to the benefit of rich, powerful oppressors. 


A proper analysis of the life and salvation brought about by Jesus would reveal that the gospel is 
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not simply for attaining the other-worldly things but liberates the disinherited in the here and 
now. Thurman’s argument is important because the idea of being a Christian, it being a religion 
of love, forgiving, prayer, and dependence on God, comes off as cowardice and fatalistic. In 
understanding Thurman’s argument, one can see that the gospel of Jesus Christ does more than 
preparing a person for heaven; it liberates a person in the here and now as well.” 

First, Jesus was to be understood as a Jew. Second Jesus was to be seen as a poor Jew, 
and thirdly, Jesus was to be seen as a part of a minority group. All three of these categories 
meant that Jesus grew up at a disadvantage. Knowing that Jesus grew up amongst the Romans, 
Nigerian Pentecostals can find similarities between their sufferings and the sufferings of Christ. 
In identifying with Christ, they can reason and act as Jesus did under oppressive situations. Like 
Nigerians, in their own country, Jesus was not “protected by the normal guarantees of 
citizenship.” This meant that Jesus didn’t have the sense of security or climate that inspired a 
person to believe that they belonged—lacking the feeling of belonging is what breads insecurity 
within the oppressed, leading to an inferiority complex. Whatever fortune one found themselves 
in, that was their lot. No reprieve was to be expected from the state. “What stark insecurity! 
What a breeder of complete civil and moral nihilism and psychic anarchy!” One could say that 
Jesus was living under the same psychological conditions as Nigerians are today. Both the Jews 
and Nigerians did not feel protected, especially from the grievances which emanated from the 
controllers of society “and even less protection from the unrestrained elements within their own 
group.” What this mindset cultivates is a need to defend oneself. People live on the edge, which 


motivated violent responses and pre-meditated or precipitated violence.*! 
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So as Thurman described the Romans as the enemies, they were the symbol of 
frustration, they became the barriers to peace of mind. “Rome was everywhere. No Jewish 
person of the period could deal with the question of his practical life, his vocation, his place in 
society, until first he had settled deep within himself this critical issue.” What this meant was 
within the hearts of the Jews there was fear and hate for the oppressive Romans and elites born 
from Roman associations, yet, contrary to the sentiments and natural reactions to existential 
insecurities, Jesus grew and begun his ministry preaching a revolutionary message. Jesus 
understood the sentiment of his people. His message called the people to a radical change of the 
“inner attitude,” which resulted in a liberated psychology from oppressive ideas; this allowed for 
a liberated person to function efficiently in society. It brought a level of security. It provided a 
“technique of survival for the oppressed.’”"” 

Thurman speaks on the fear found at the heart of the oppressed as a safety device that 
they surround themselves with to protect them from a complete nervous breakdown. It works by 
committing to memory “ways of behaving that will tend to reduce their exposure to violence.” 
Fear, therefore, becomes the means by which the weak ensure their survival; it reduces their 
possible encounter with violence to a minimum. What this inadvertently means is that the elite 
class, the oppressors, to keep the people limited and static, all they have to do is introduce new 
violence. The people would adapt to them by fleeing any encounter that would cost them their 
lives; what this also means is that the person who could cause you to fear has control over you. 
The constant threat of violence coming from the oppressors takes away the effectiveness of the 
oppressed; fear keeps one from seeing effectively. Instead, they become reactionary in order to 


protect themselves. Here Thurman argues, as Frantz Fanon, the changes that transpire in the 
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body under such oppressions. The chemical changes in the body prepare one to fight or flight. To 
constantly flee is to give one’s opponent the incentive to track down and overpower. Also, to flee 
is to take away one’s self-respect, it is here Thurman makes the claim that the fear that is to serve 
as a means of protection becomes the means by which a person is killed. Fear becomes the 
means where a person's humanity is killed; ambition dies as hope dies; this weakens an 
individual and corrodes them.*? 

Thurman’s solution to fear, the kryptonite to fear, is to be found in the belief, within the 
oppressed, that they were a child of God. As a child of God, one comes to believe that God is 
mindful of them. This stabilizes the ego, which results in a “new courage, fearlessness, and 
power.” This new awareness of being the child of God carries the potential of absorbing the fear 
reaction. It is in the absence of fear that relaxation comes in. In such a relaxed state, one would 
view death no longer as the worst thing. The relaxed individual can see that no one could have 
power over them but God. It is in this relaxed state that a person shifts the basis of their 
relationship with others. “One of the practical results following this new orientation is the ability 
to make an objective, detached appraisal of other people, particularly one’s antagonists. Such an 
appraisal protects one from inaccurate and exaggerated estimations of another person’s 
significance.”4 

This individual that is convinced that they are a child of God has a new appraisal of 
themselves. They no longer see themselves through the “dark lenses of those who are largely 
responsible for this social predicament.” To be denied for an opportunity would not defeat their 


spirit. They would continue to press onward. They see clearly what to do and where to go. 
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Therefore, this God of religion is also the God of life, in this, one can have faith in life which 
nothing can destroy. In knowing oneself as the child of God is to have a faith that can not be 
denied. It empowers one “to strive, to achieve and not to yield.” 

Concerning the way Nigerian Pentecostals subjectively utilize their imaginations to create 
boundaries between themselves and others and the hatred they espouse of it, Thurman warns 
against this. Hate, according to Thurman, creates a “dimension of self-realization hammered out 
of the raw materials of injustice.” When self-realization is a rallying point, born of hate, it 
becomes a tremendous source of dynamic energy for the personality. “Surplus energy is created 
and placed at the disposal of the individual’s needs and ends. This allows the hater to do to 
others what ordinarily they would not be able to do to others without losing their self-respect.*° 

Hate for the weak creates a basis for moral justification. The hater subjectively chooses 
those they would not have a moral responsibility towards, their conduct towards this individual 
therefore would be without condemnation. Hatred seems to function as such a guarantee against 
contagion, so by ostracizing and opposing the presumed aggressors one becomes justified, 
especially as one hates in an effort to affirm those considered to be of the same camp. Yet, 
Thurman makes the argument that the problem with hate, although it provides one with energy, it 
initially is focused on the oppressor but sooner than later, it cannot be confined to the offenders 
alone. “It is difficult for hatred to be informed as to objects when it gets under way.’”*7 
Jesus, understanding then that hatred worked to the detriment of the hater, preached 


against it. Jesus realized and understood that hatred destroyed creativity. He also understood that 


in the name of being moral, righteous, and spiritual, the hater, was destroying their creative mind 
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while bringing death to their spirit. They justified evil doing against those they considered less 
deserving of their love. What this meant was that hate brought death to communion, with others, 
and with God. Thurman expounds on the effects of hate by saying that hate dried up the “springs 
of creative thought in the life of the hater,” where the hater’s resourcefulness “becomes 
completely focused on the negative aspects of his environments. The urgent needs of the 
personality for creative expression are starved to death.’”*8 

Thurman’s discussion on fear and hate shows how conforming to Christ carries in it the 
potential to become more efficient, as beings liberated psychologically. In fear, the fearful are 
subjected to the violent will of the oppressor, and in hate, the hater not only opposes the 
oppressor immorally, but their hatred continues to destroy their community. In Nigerian 
Pentecostals utilizing the idea of Spirituality to see behind the veil, first to flourish and second to 
identify their neighbor as evil, takes away from their effectivity, their creativity. It takes away 
from their ability to see their neighbor as human, that they may seek for means to reveal the 
wisdom of God according to the cruciform pattern. That in Love, the giving of oneself for 
another, God may reveal his power. This does not mean that the oppressed should remain 
subservient, but the gospel empowers individuals to be liberated at heart first, which leads to a 
liberated mind. This would breed effective, creative, empowered means for success. Now we 


turn to the fundamentalist need for the Sharia Law. 


Muslim Fundamentalists and Sharia Law 
The problem that Nigeria is facing at the hands of Boko Haram and the Fulani herdsman 


is not at all a new phenomenon. The need for conquest is on the move, and it is the interaction of 
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religion and political power that is to blame. In his doctoral dissertation titled The Politicization 
Of Religion In Islam And Its Impact On Christian-Muslim Relations In Nigeria, as read and 
approved by various Faculty of Fuller Theological Seminar, Ralueke Chukwunedum Ufodike 
says, “I am convinced that the intersection of religious faith and political power in the public 
sphere more than any other factor has led to a conflictual Christian-Muslim relation in Nigeria.” 
He continues by saying, 

“Political Islam and the religio-political conceptions that have fueled it in Nigeria 

transcend both the present day Nigerian polity and the Christian-Muslim relation 

that presently exists; it has its roots in the political conceptions of the founder of 

the Fulani Empire of Sokoto Usman Dan Fodio and his understanding of the 

Muslim’s responsibility and Islam’s role in state building." 
Lastly, he states, 

Some proponents of political Islam clamor for the reinstating of a religious state 

akin to that which they maintain existed sometime in Islamic history—as perhaps 

obtained in the historic Islamic State (Kepel 2003) or in the case of Nigeria the 

Fulani Empire (Tabiu 2001). They argue that this is prescribed within the Qur’an 

and the Hadith call on Muslims everywhere to return to the “fundamentals” of 

their religion and resist everything non-Islamic as inventions and mechanizations 

of the imperial West. Such sentiments, it must be agreed, are clearly at the heart 

of Nigeria’s continued membership of the Organization of Islamic Countries 

(OIC) since 1986, the implementation of Shari‘a in the Northern Nigerian states, 

and more recently the rise of the group Boko Haram.”” 

The above sentiment, as perfectly articulated, reveals how Nigerian Christians perceive 
the Islamic faith. They assume that this is a belief they possess, and justifiably the actions of 
Islamic fundamentalist groups are proving them true. Yet, amongst Muslims in Nigeria and from 


around the world, there are those who disapprove of any notion of Islam being a religion bent on 


world domination. It is true that within every religion, a person could find those who abuse it, a 
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blatant disregard of context, an intentional interpretation of scripture based on one’s own 
arrogance. Knowing this, it is important to decipher if indeed the current situations in Nigeria are 
part of the Islamic religion or a result of a select few seeking on the basis of religion and the 
quest for resources, to establish their vision of an Islamic state. Peradventure, we see Islam's 
objective is not to kill at will nor to politicalize Islam for the sake of world dominance, nor is it 
for the sake of establishing Sharia law, but a Godly community. In observing the past 
peradventure, fundamentalist theology, ideology, and zeal can be restructured. 

To begin the discussion of Islam, one must first look to the beginning. Prophet 
Muhammad was born into a community in disarray. Although his humble beginnings were not as 
privileged as others, nevertheless he was born into a leading tribe in Mecca in A.D. 570. The city 
for which he was born seemingly without order or respect for anyone outside tribal lines pillaged 
and commenced in drunken orgies, while "the prevailing religion watched from the sidelines, 
providing no check.” He was born within a polytheistic community where Allah was only one of 
the many Gods. So, with people acting as they were, killing each other, and lacking morality, it 
seemed as though the atmosphere was ready for a savior. This is when Muhammad, his name 
meaning highly praised, stepped in to fill the void but not without his visions?! 

The prophet grew up with a bit of suffering, which played a part in developing his 
sensitivity "to human suffering in every form, he was always ready to help others, especially the 
poor and weak." This became his sense of duty. After he got married and his wife being a great 
sense of comfort, he found himself seeking solitude, and distancing of himself from society's 


atrocities. Muhammed found a cave. Within the cave, he contemplated what right and wrong 
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were, but one thing was for sure, he refused to accept what was going on around him. In this 
cave, he would reach out to God, and it was within this cave that Muhammad had encounters 
with God through the angel Gabriel. God gave him his calling, in doing so also giving the 
revelation of truth, the word of God, the Quran. One essential component to keep in mind is that 
Muhammad's approach and appeal to the human mind, subscribing to common sense and human 
reasoning, made Islam appealing. What this goes to say is, what makes Islam appealing is the 
very aspects humanity seeks from religion today, order and rationality. Islam’s beginning, as 
could be deciphered, was to orient humans back to God. We see more of Prophet Muhammad's 
soul, who he was in the Quran, and that is why, when asked about his character, his wife Aisha 
replied, “His character was the Quran.” So to better understand who he was and what he 
sanctioned, we need to look into the Quran to see his location concerning human ethics and what 
it advocates should be done to unbelievers.” 

Islam is a term with a variety of meanings. First, Islam could refer to the cosmos, where 
the entire universe could be seen to embody existence. In unity, it flows, in harmony escribing 
praise to God; the cosmos only exists because God exists. He sustains it all. Another definition of 
Islam comes from the idea of it being a continuation of the religions that came before it; 
therefore, the Muslims believe that the same God found in Islam is the same God found in the 
Christian and Jewish faiths, which leads me to the last definition of Islam. Islam refers to a new 
community of Muslims, a community devoted to God, a new community living out the core 


religious tenants as ascribed by God. A community surrendered and in harmony with God's 
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unity. Therefore, when referring to Islam, it is essential to understand that it is but a community 
submitted to God and his divine will. Remembering these definitions is important because 
looking throughout the definitions of Islam, the theme of unity and harmony runs through it. 

Islam is said to be a religion of peace by Muslims. Muslims argue that this peace is 
better seen when individuals live according to and are guided by the expectations of the Quran. 
A person looking for this peace with eyes primed with Western individualistic principles would 
not see nor appreciate this peace. In the West, a person is more at peace as they stand on their 
own, yet in Islam, peace was to be sought for within the framework of a community or ummah. 
Each within this community is a collection of "believing individuals who have moral obligations 
to the community as a whole and to each of its members as well as to themselves. The good of 
the whole and the good of the individual are not seen as competing interests that need to be 
opposed to each other, but as mutually reinforcing concerns"; this concept is seen in Quran 
9:71. 

It is for the reason of peace within a community that we find that justice is swiftly and 
harshly served, especially when a crime is committed that threatens and disturbs the unity 
present; the unity the prophet fought to establish, a community of believers harmoniously 
surrendered to God. It is then the responsibility of the community to uphold a standard that 
ensures this peace. Quran 23:96 adjures believers to resist evil; it does so by informing believers 
of their responsibility as opposed to what the West would consider freedom of individuality. The 
Quran, therefore, reveals the equality of all individuals to do what is right, which is to show their 


greatest spiritual potential of submitting to the will of God; this is irrespective of nationality, 
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religion or even gender. It is then those "who have achieved high levels of religious devotion or 
knowledge that enjoy a higher standing than those who have not" (39:9; 9:109).°+ 

One then could begin to decipher the tension that could arise from this idea of ethical 
expectations within an ummah. Peace reigns within this context of togetherness while being led 
by the principles outlined in the Quran. Individuals of other religions might not be so religiously 
bounded as to live out the requirements of the Quran for a peaceful community. For example, the 
Quran forbids the consumption of alcohol, another individual from another religious community 
might indulge in these acts; or for example, another population living as its neighbor happens to 
be flexible with its sexual restraints. We can see that in order to keep sin out, justice will have to 
be served unless the entire ummah becomes corrupted. For this reason, it is essential to view 
Islamic ethics not from the Western perspective of intolerance but from a spiritual perspective of 
community cleansing. Every cleansing act then that a Muslim community serves should be seen 
as an attempt to keep a community reminded of God's pre-temporal covenant, the very glue that 
holds the peace together. 

The Prophets image as a political leader then at the beginning of Islam was a way of 
defending the emerging faith, the community. His admonitions for violence were not to be 
viewed as an effort to conquer the world, but it was a way of resisting oppositions against the 
growing faith, the creation of an upstanding community. In fact, if the prophet was the 
embodiment of the Quran, then we can conclude that his perception of dwelling with other 
religions was not a thing of strife but a thing of possibility. Quran 5 details how God 
intentionally made religions differ, and if he had so much chosen, he would have made it one 


religion. What then could be deduced from this is that the same God, in light of various cultural 
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differences, revealed himself in ways that were relevant to their context. For this reason, to 
allude that the prophet was violently striving to Islamize nations is false. What one can deduce 
from the universal nature of the Quran is that each religious individual that is striving to 
surrender, and is living out the core tenants of their religious belief, are indeed climbing the same 
mountain for which devoted individuals should find themselves together at the top; irrespective 
of the religion. Here I argue it would be essential that the fundamental groups understand the 
relationship between Christianity and Islam as the Quran espouses, peradventure it might have an 
effect on how Jesus and his followers are perceived; they being more family than foe. 

The Quran warns its "believers not to differentiate between God's prophets,” the reason 
for this is because the Quran presents itself as a revelation, a book, that is a continuation of the 
book given to Moses as 46:30 reveals. For this reason, it is important to note here that Islam does 
not see itself as a new belief to be distinguished as though a new covenant apart from the 
covenant God made with Moses and subsequently with Jesus. In fact, “the Prophet Muhammad 
was not sent to destroy previous religions, but to reaffirm their essential content. From this 
perspective, each revelation is a formal manifestation of an eternal formless truth.” What this 
goes to say is that God revealed himself in many forms and ways to various communities, 
therefore depending on the community, we see different ways of revering and worshiping God— 
this point is confirmed by 22:67-69.°> 

5:47 of the Quran enjoins Christians to adhere to that which God has sent down unto 
them. This would mean that the Quran is acknowledging Jesus as a Prophet and what he had 
taught is meant to be perceived as God’s way of reminding Christians of the pretemporal 


covenant; remember that it is not the religion itself that matters but how much the religion itself 
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enables one to observe the primordial covenant. The Bible indeed does present Jesus as bringing 
a new covenant into the world. The Quran, on the other hand, perceives Jesus as a messenger 
with a covenant that is a continuation and “universalization of the covenant that had been 
previously sealed through the pact with Moses and the Children of Israel."*° 

There are differences between what the Christian faith considers of Jesus and what the 
Quran presents. The Quran presents Jesus indeed as a Messiah, yet not as the Bible presents Him 
as the son of God. 5:17 and 5:75 both express Jesus's humanness, yes virgin born as confirmed 
by the Prophet, but simply a messenger and not God. One might then begin to think that in 
pulling the very rug that Christians stand upon, the entire belief disappears. It is essential to 
recognize that in Islam, Jesus is still in an exalted position. The downplaying of Jesus's divinity 
is not an attack or a reason for violence from Muslims, but a way to reveal that Christianity is not 
to be perceived as a differing covenant to intimate there is another God besides God. To 
acknowledge Jesus as God for the Muslims would be equivalent to ascribing a partner to God. So 
to avoid wedging a difference amongst the religions, Jesus cannot, especially with the 
understanding in Christianity of him being a part of the Trinity, be seen as God. Also, the 
Muslims are of this belief because it is believed that Jesus himself within 5:116-17 refuted the 
notion that He was God at all. It is this idea of not ascribing any other God to Allah that the 
Prophet was sent to remind people. Like Jesus was sent to a people who had forgotten the 
pretemporal covenant, so did the Prophet come to a people needing to be reminded.*’ 

So far, it becomes evident that the prophet wanted to order and create a peaceful 


community devoted to God. But, two things to be realized were his subscription to rationality 
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and his understanding that the other religions also came from the same God. Thus, God was 
continuing what he had begun in time past. Therefore, Muslims understand that creating a 
religious community did not require coercion or forceful conversions. Still, creating a Godly 
community could be achieved through empowering and encouraging the Christians to be devoted 
to the Jesus they profess to serve. 

Seeing then that Islam's concern is of preserving the unity of God, monotheism, it is 
essential that Islamic terrorists and other fundamental groups understand the struggles of the 
early Muslims. By understanding what begun sectarian and ideological differences and 
subsequently understanding the terms Jihad and Sharia, they might be able to redirect their 
notions to reflect that of the faith's foundation as they so desperately aspire to reflect. 

Immediately after the death of the prophet, divisions were not brought about by 
disagreements in theology, but instead, two issues stood out. First, God and the afterlife, and 
second issue of administration, how the early Muslim community was to be shaped and led. Ali, 
the prophet's son-in-law, and Abu-Bakr, His father-in-law, were the first to divide. Ali and his 
followers formed the Shi'ites while the follower of Abu-Bakr formed the Sunnis. The Shiites 
believed that the succession of the prophet should come from within the prophet's family, while 
Abu-Bakar thought it should come from within the community. The reason why God and the 
afterlife and who led the community were so important was because one's ideologies of these 
issues determined how others would be treated. Therefore, a person could say that the quest to 


understand how God perceived and wanted individuals to be treated was on the minds of the 
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early Muslims. In fact, we could see that it was the abuse of these principles by the Umayyads, 
that led groups such as the Mu'tazilites to come on the scene.?® 

The Umayyad, having retained power, portrayed Caliphs to be God's deputies. In doing 
so, whatever it was that the Caliphs did was to be assumed as the divine will of God. This 
concept did not sit well with the Kharijites. Al-Hasan accused the Umayyad of justifying sins 
and blaming them upon God's will, as is seen in Nigerians siding with corrupt politicians. For 
this reason, Al-Hasan and his disciple Qataba Ibn Diama "denied that a sinner could exculpate 
himself by claiming that God was the source of all human actions." By absolving God of evil 
human actions, human free will was brought to the forefront. For this reason, a sinner was to be 
excommunicated from the community. Yet, even this proved too harsh for other Muslims, such 
as the Mu'tazilites. The Mu'tazilites, through their rubbing shoulders with Greek philosophers, 
were propagators of the Kalam. They did not believe as strictly as the Kharijites did that sin was 
to lead to ex-communication or even to the killing of individuals. Therefore, no one had the right 
to consider another as not being a part of the community. They might not be a believer but still 
part of the community as they strove to understand the Quran. Here it is clear that both the 
Kharijites and Mu'tazilites were opposed to humans merely exercising evil or human will on 
another individual under the presumption that God was a participant.°? 

The Mu'tazilites were known to be a group that used logic to understand their faith, 
which was important for many reasons. First of all, they strove to reason out the religio-political 


relationships and whether actions were God derived or of human will. Second of all, other 
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cultures begin to intertwine with Islam. The influx of various cultures introduced new 
perspectives where it became essential to structure through logic the essence and attributes of 
God. The interaction with Greek Philosophy allowed Islamic schools to logically obtain the right 
vocabularies to articulate various Islamic concepts. Thirdly, the Quran itself advocates for the 
use of reasoning as a method for converting its listeners. Fourthly, by reasoning, one questions, 
and in return, the answers make the individual knowledgeable. Al Farabi, in an effort to reconcile 
with the metaphysics of his time, states that the first thing created was the intellect where 
consciousness itself required intelligence. One has to know before they can learn. There is a 
prescribed knowledge that allows for learning. It is necessary then to understand that the cosmos, 
being an imitation of God's existence, has consciousness for which we must be connected. The 
aim is for us to know this universe, that we may flow in unity. Lastly, the importance of Kalam 
involves the aspect of human subjectivity. As a person rationalizes through scripture and 
revelation comes to them, the truth is personally understood. 

By viewing these few examples of early struggles in Islam to understanding the nature of 
God, to understand what was right and wrong, how people should be treated and who had the 
right to excommunicate if at all, terrorist and fundamentalist groups should put logic to work in 
first striving to understand the attributes of God and second try to preserve the sanctity of the 
human being, believer or not. By learning and adopting the same mindset that early Muslim 
groups had of striving to uplift human sanctity, they will go back to the true intentions of the 
Quran. The Quran intended that a person was to foster a community that reflected God's unity 
through thinking and reasoning. This community could potentially be culturally primed, as 
witnessed even in the Mu'tazilites relationship with the Greeks. Religion is culturally primed, but 


through it all, what is to remain unchanged are the central tenants of the Quran, which is the 
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unity of God, the five daily prayers, giving of alms, fasting, and pilgrimage. Currently, it is 
evident that Boko Haram and the Fulani Herdsmen do not understand this concept, neither do 
they understand the ideas they claim the Quran calls them to. In not understanding what the 
Quran is espousing terms such as Jihad are taken out of context. 

The term Jihad indeed does mean to "struggle ‘in the way of God,’ that is, in order to 
obey His commands or accomplish His will, which includes but is not limited to the just use of 
force." First and foremost, when talking about Jihad, it is good to understand that there is a 
greater Jihad, and then there is a lesser Jihad. The greater Jihad is to struggle against lower 
desires, and it is to fight to attain perfection along the spiritual path. The lesser Jihad is perceived 
as a struggle in a battle. Casting our minds back to the discussion of the ummah, we can see that 
it takes both the greater Jihad and the lower one to sustain it. It takes the greater Jihad for one to 
fulfill their responsibility in a community. It takes the lower jihad to engage in battle against 
those who threaten the community's existence. 

We find that after the migration from Makkah to Madinah, “Muslims were given 
permission to engage in battle against those who threatened the nascent Islamic community.” 
22:38-41 displays this permission, yet within these verses, you find the protection spoken by 
Allah extending beyond mosques but also to churches, synagogues, and monasteries. This proves 
that the Quran had not given permission for violence as a means of conversion to Islam, neither 
as a means of conquest nor for Muslims to be aggressors but instead, the permission is for them 
to protect themselves to maintain the religious community. 2:193 shows how one is to take arms 


against wrongdoers. 
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To bolster the point of Islam not being coercive nor a religion seeking to conquer others, 
the Quran clearly states in 2:256 that there is no coercion in religion. The heart of the Prophet is 
witnessed clearly in 42:48 where the Quran says that if a person was to turn away, no one was 
sent to be their keeper. In these verses, we see that if an individual was to have turned away from 
the Islamic faith, there was not to be a vigorous effort to convert them back. This reveals that the 
Islamic community was able to live together faithfully in peace with another religious 
community as the Mu'tazilites also thought possible. "Observing established treaties with non- 
Muslim polytheists meant that the Muslim community was willing, and indeed commanded, to 
live in a state of peace with its neighbors regardless of their religion." They were able to live in 
peace until the other community broke the treaty. It is for this reason when an individual comes 
across a Quranic text or a hadith that talks of battling or portrays some coercive behavior, such 
text should be perceived through the context of the entire Quran. Throughout the Quran, one 
finds no coercion nor conquest as a part of the Prophet's heart.°! 

Up until the passing of the Prophet, the Islamic tradition holds that the Prophet had 
treaties with communities that were not Muslims. So important were these treaties that the Quran 
mentions the guiding principle that was to govern these treaties in 9:7. Muslims are to stay 
faithful to their covenants as long as the other party of the agreement stay true to their part of the 
deal. Even at the transgressing of a treaty, the Muslim community was urged to assess if indeed 
the transgressors pose a threat or not. 

A fact worth noting is that the earth is not a thing to escape, in other words, it is not all 
about the afterlife. The prophet is said to have gone on a journey at night called Miraj. Being in 


the presence of God, enjoying it yet wanted to return to the earth. Experiencing the presence of 
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God on the earth illuminates even the more the goodness of God. Having said this, to merely 
alert the fundamentalists obsessed with dying a martyr's death, to emulate the Prophet is also to 
want to be in the earth where God's goodness and unity could be appreciated the more. 

This leads me to the concept of implementing Sharia law itself. It is wrong to perceive 
Sharia as to mean Islamic law. The definition of Sharia is the path of water to salvation. Unlike 
the Roman law, there is no unifying set of laws that the Quran prescribes. The Sharia law are 
legal traditions acquired from various communities over time which all contain multiple 
interpretations. In medieval times, it was because of the Sharia that we find stability within 
communities. They were so respected that even kings had to abide by them. They gave people a 
voice in the sense that even kings had to listen to those that would remind them of its saying. It, 
therefore, upheld justice. 

The harsh aspects of the Sharia, such as killings and amputations, need to be seen in 
context. Societies in the past were not as they were today, as being financially capable of 
building prisons or other forms of rehabilitative facilities. In the past, individuals were punished 
immediately, based on the Sharia law, to assimilate them back into the community—if they were 
still alive. For this reason, introducing ancient means of dealing with grievances could not be 
upheld today due to the fact that there are other means of dealing with "sinners." If you take the 
Sharia from an open wild system to a closed system, then you might want to reanalyze your 
punishment. “Whatever establishes justice in your context, use it"® Eliza Grisworld, makes an 


observation on the need for Sharia Law in saying, 
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In many cases, at the core of this drive toward the adoption of Islamic law lies a 

desire to return to a idealized past—a peaceful time that never existed when 

uniform belief in an Islamic God reigned supreme. For millennia, particularly in 

the Middle East, societies have been pluralistic rather than homogenous. 

Zoroastrians, Jews, Christians, Muslims have lived alongside one another. Yet 

this rich and multifaceted religious and cultural history is under existential threat 

as subsets of believers across faith traditions distort their own histories in a drive 

for supremacy in the future.°? 

If the Islamic terrorist and fundamentalist groups could understand the ethical codes of 
Islam it becomes clear that the greater Jihad is what is needed; this would mean a constant effort 
to ensure that one's mind is connected to the divine and that they reflect Him. By understanding 
the divine names of God, names such as compassionate, and by embodying them, an individual 
would be consciously connected to the divine. By adopting Miskawaih’s ideology of striking a 
good balance between excesses, a person places boundaries that keep them as good reflections of 
the divine. This balance could even be seen amongst the ruling Islamic government in the 8" to 
17" century. Here there was a separation between those who preached and those who ruled. 
There were checks and balances so that one side did not retain complete power. In other words, 
Islam was not power-centric; they were not seeking for religion to be politicized. Looking into 
early Muslim scholars, we see a rubbing of shoulders with various faiths and, at times, each 
borrowing terms and concepts to explain God's existence. 

Looking into the writings of modern Muslim scholars, we continue to see them wrestling 
with the idea of Islamic liberalism or rather Islam’s compatibility with a secular democracy. 


Although there are vast differences between argumentations, some are worth mentioning here. 


Mohsen Kadivar, a respected Muslim scholar, calls for the “shift from a traditional or historical 
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Islamic emphasis on duties (vazayef) to the notion of rights.”™ At the center of Islamic 
traditional religion is God, which translates to mean that the focus of religion is God. This leads 
traditionalists to believe that religious duties are primary. This focus on religious duties forms 
the body of the Sharia; traditional Islam then focuses on these duties as religious precepts. For 
Kadivar this notion was incompatible with the Quran and the contemporary quest for human 
rights and democracy. Although religion is given by God it needed to focus on the well-being of 
the people. When the Islamic religion is made to focus on the people, it becomes incompatible 
with the striving to implement Sharia law, which mandates religious law as governing 
principles.© 

Kadivar bases his theological argument against the implementation of Sharia law and for 
democracy by stating that the Quran did not mention anything about the structure of government, 
nor “who should take political power.” Instead the Quran, as opposed to traditional Islam, 
acknowledges human beings' ability to reason. The Quran believes human beings to be capable 
of finding political solutions to political struggles. What this meant to Kadivar was that politics 
was a matter of intellect and intellect was a human trait. For him, the Quran was a book of 
guidance, not a book of laws. If this was the case, the Quran was flexible to adopt modern 
government systems. 

Kadivars argument continues by stating that every historical period required its own 


sociopolitical system. What this would mean is that the governing systems of the past, including 
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during the time of the revelation, would not work in today's social structure because they do not 
fulfill the criteria of justice and rationality. He states it this way, “Islamic instructions at the time 
of the revelation were reasonable, just, ethical and more functional than other competing rules. 
Any method of governance is valid today as long as it is still capable of fulfilling of these 
criteria.”°’ In other words, human beings have the responsibility of creating a sociopolitical 
system that “captures the essence of religiosity—justice and rationality—instead of trying to find 
a specific form of government in the Quran and the Prophet’s Sunna.” What remains of laws 
therefore, when taken out of context, is a shell of itself where it losses its soul and essence. 

With democracy being the reigning and prevalent political system, Kadivars believes it 
would serve Islam well to embrace democracy, what this meant was that religious texts alone 
were not to become the basis of political decisions. This was not a means of privatizing religious 
values, but it was a way of distinguishing the Muslim faith from the political. To make the 
political a thing of religion was to make shallow of the Islamic faith. This is where faith is 
lessened to mean the superficial aspects of religion. This does not speak to the heart penetrating 
abilities of Islam.°? 

Another argument for Democracy could be seen in Nevin Reda’s writings. Nevin Reda, 
an Egyptian-Canadian scholar-activist, in To The Arab World: Developing A Quran-Based 


Theology of Democracy, suggests that “democracy be read as a modern day, natural development 
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of Sharia in the context of the Arab Spring."”° By relegating the term Sharia to reflect it's 
tangible, fagh, component— fagh being the “product of human thought and elaborating on it,” 
Nevins argues that the implementation of Sharia law would be a violation of the Quranic 
principle of monotheism; it would be a violation to there being no coercion in religion and the 
principle of counsel taking.”! 

To make her argument she presents Quran 3:64. 

Say: “O People of the Book, let us come to a common word between us and you: 

that we worship none but God, that we do not associate anything with him, and 


that we do not take each other up as rabbis besides God.” If they turn away, then 
say: “Bear witness that we are Muslims.” (Qur'an 3:64) 


To Nevin this verse made it clear that what separated the Islamic community from other religious 
communities was the Quran's imperative to exclude any rabbi-like religious elite figures of 
authority. For Sharia-based theocracy to become the basis of law, there would be a need to 
depend on these rabbinic type figures “to codify and implement the law, since the Quran and 
other primary sources are subject to interpretation and do not cover all the necessary aspects 
needed in a functional state.””” It is based on this evidence that Nevin bases her conclusions that 
for Islam to retain its integrity, for it to be consistent with the Quran, there needed to be a 
separation of religious authority from political authority, this to her is in step with modern 
secular states.”* 

While her first argument was that the Quranic ideal of monotheism made possible for the 
separation of religious leaders from secular ones, her second argument is that the Quranic 


imperative of non-coercion in “religion relates to the executive branches of government.” Her 
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argument follows the notion that law enforcement is the responsibility of the executive 
authorities such as the police. Being that law enforcement requires force, the logical conclusion 
is religion could not be used as a means of law enforcement. “Therefore, state laws should not be 
confused with religious laws, because enforcing, religious laws under the guise of state law 
constitutes coercion in religion.” 

By quoting Quran 2:190-195, Nevin strives to highlight the verse as the “foundation for 
all subsequent legislation in the Quran.” The verse explains the basis for an Islamic just war 
theory. Although it presents killing as repugnant, it permits war in retaliation to religious 
persecution; this is an effort to ensure religious freedom.” Therefore Nevin argues, that 
persecution, being religious coercion, at its highest, elicits a forceful response such as going to 
war. To her, the Quran highlights the importance of ensuring the “principle of non-coercion in 
religion at all costs.””° 

Nevin saw that her theory on monotheism and non-coercion separated religion from 
secular political systems which ostracized minority religious groups; these minority groups 
would be hindered from legitimately lending their voice to politics. Nevin saw this as a 
hindrance to the true flourishing of democracy. True democracy allowed for all voices to thrive, 
irrespective of religion. For this reason, Nevin supplemented the principle of monotheism and 
non-coercion with the idea of Public Consultation (Shura).”” 


To argue for Public Consultation (Shura), Nevin quotes Quran 42:38 which states, “Their 


[Muslim’] affairs are [to be] conducted through [mutual] consultation between them.” To her, 
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the word, “affairs,” in the verse mean “command,” which is the Quranic equivalence to a 
government. With this in mind, after a close look at the verse, one can deduce that the verse is 
stating that a legitimate government, one that is recognized by the Quran, consults the governed 
on how they wish to be led. This to Nevin was the support and basis of democracy; this process 
of taking council from the governed is what gives legitimacy to a government’s claim of being 
democratic.” 

Nevin does concede to the fact that this verse does not happen in a political context, nor 
are the conclusions drawn self-evident. Yet, to buttress her point, as to prove what it is she 
believed the Quran was saying about governing, she turns to the governing style of the Queen of 
Sheba in contrast with Pharaohs. Nevin highlights how the Queen of Sheba in 27:32 inquires of 
her councilors upon receiving an official letter from King Solomon. She states here that she did 
not make a decision unless her councilors were present witnesses. Nevin observes that the word 
council in the verse is closer to the word referendum, which is democratic and this gives a voice 
to the people by which they have a say on the decisions taken concerning them. The Queen of 
Sheba is cognizant of the source of her authority and takes the people's wellbeing in mind before 
making decisions.” 

On the other hand, Pharaoh, an autocratic ruler, is “arguably a theocracy, since he claims 
supreme religious-legal authority over his subjects: “I am your highest rabbi” (Quran 79:24.)” 
8°The outcomes of his sort of governing style tell the whole story. Pharaoh’s oppression against 
the minority religious group is met with divine intervention and divine disapproval. Such 


disapproval “leads his people to death and drowning, [while] the queen leads hers to life and 
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success.”*! Therefore, the principle of consultation democracy is truly practiced where even 


minority groups can feel as though they had a voice. 


To strengthen her argument Nevin lastly speaks on how a democratic system “best fits 


the five objectives of Islamic law, [and] not a Sharia-based theocracy.”®’ She states in the 


following the five objectives of Islamic law and why democracy best espouses these objectives. 


1. 


The Protection and Preservation of Life. This is to preserve the rights and abilities of 
individuals to utilize their faculties, “particularly when it comes to actively discerning the 
meaning of the Quran and religious law in today’s environment.” For Nevin a theocratic, 
authoritarian government, which imposes their will do not fulfill these requirements.** 

The Protection and Preservation of the Intellect. This is the “egalitarian sense of religion and 
political responsibility” going hand in hand to develop people’s “capacities to see, hear and 
reason, so that they are able to discern right and wrong.” This being more consistent with 
democratic principles. 

The Protection and Preservation of Religion. Nevin argues that the tenets of monotheism, non- 
coercion in religion, and consultation are means by which religion is preserved. By separating 
state and religion, political oppression is not attributed to God.*° 

The Protection and Preservation of Offspring. Nevin documents how the type of government 
practiced, whether democratic or authoritarian, will be passed on to the next generation. To 
protect the wellbeing of future generations they should be taught how to stand up to oppression 


and not to become tyrants themselves. To accomplish this, the younger generations should be 
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taught about plurality and diversity, and how council is to be taken and given in a civilized 
manner.*° 
5. The Protection and Preservation of Wealth. Inherent to Democracy is the mechanism for 
change, thus allowing for economic reforms and a stable economic system. “They are more 
conducive to attracting inventors, thereby leading to the preservation and increase of wealth.”*” 
Democracy to Nevin is a “natural development to Sharia” and not something that is 
inherently opposed to Islamic legal tradition. As demonstrated above democracy to Nevin fulfills 
the objectives of Islamic Law than does Sharia Law. She, therefore, concludes that it is a Sharia- 
based theocracy that is opposed to Islamic legal tradition. To Mohsen Kadivar as well, by 
keeping the cores of Islam intact yet allowing for the times to influence sociopolitical formations 
as conducive to the spreading of Islam, the essence of unity and peace, the heart of Islam would 


be noticeable. 


Conclusion 

In this chapter, I had set out to discuss the aspects I believed were standing in the way of 
Muslims and Christians from being productive in the Nigeria context; the things that hindered 
them from co-existing and solving the Nigerian problems. Things that stoped them from coming 
together to take back from the political elites their religious organizations. First I discussed 
whether an authoritarian theocratic type of government was necessary in place of a democratic 
one. The second aspect I dealt with was that of the use of Spirituality among Christians and how 


such was psychologically priming Christians to fear and hate; it perpetuated their selfish desires. 
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Lastly, I discussed the need for Sharia Law as fought for by fundamentalist Muslims and how 
modernity contained updated methods of keeping communities intact. 

In this chapter, I showed that interpretation of scripture, if not careful, was highly 
subjective and, if not careful, could be used as a weapon for one’s motivations. I was able to 
show that a community of thinkers is necessary for each religious community, those who could 
objectively see scripture as a book that led its people away from strife and conflict. I was able to 
show that the use of spirituality was not for discovering divine mysteries for the sake of worldly 
gain but for the sake of revealing the cruciform. On the part of Islam, I showed how the Sharia 
Law would not suffice in today’s world because its use was for a time when modern judicial and 
more efficient systems did not exist. 

In the following chapter, I conclude and summarize my findings. I also propose a place to 
begin. A look into liberation theology and psychology, I suggest that the religious organizations 
develop a new consciousness by which the people could be freed from their oppressor’s and 


oppressive use of religion. 
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Chapter 5 


Conclusions 


Where to Begin 


According to Paulo Freire, oppression, the dehumanization of humanity, “‘is a distortion 
of the vocation of becoming more fully human.” The dehumanization process takes place within 
history, but it is not a historical vocation. To believe oppression to be a historical vocation would 
lead to cynicism, total despair, to a fatalistic perspective. For this reason, oppression must be 
viewed as a distortion, an attempt to domesticate, an attempt to turn everything around into “an 
object of its domination,” “into objects of their purchasing power.”! 

Relevant to the oppressions faced by the Nigerian masses, Freire describes the 
psychology behind oppression and suggests what the oppressed might do to free themselves from 
this historical distortion. To Freire, it is the responsibility of the oppressed to free themselves 
from their oppressors. The oppressed alone have the power to free both the oppressor and the 
oppressed. The oppressor could not fight for justice because he uses his power to stay on top; for 
this reason, he must perpetuate injustice with one hand and then provide a false sense of 
generosity with the other. Therefore, “an unjust social order is the permanent fount of this 


‘generosity,’ which is nourished by death, despair, and poverty. That is why the dispensers of 


false generosity become desperate at the slightest threat of its source.” The expectation that the 
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oppressive governmental agents of Nigeria, the children of the colonial master, would come to 
the rescue of the oppressed is a misguided and erroneous hope that will never be actualized.” 

The oppressed in this situation are called to understand that liberation could never come 
by chance but only always from praxis born of their quest for it. Yet before conjuring a praxis for 
liberation, there are mental contradictions that must be overcome. Freire describes a phenomenon 
observed also in the Nigerian context, namely the infatuation the oppressed have with wanting to 
become the oppressor. Having had their thought patterns conditioned by the oppressive situations 
they face, their model of what a human being is, is the very oppressor from which they seek to 
liberate themselves. For this reason, in their quest to regain their humanity, they become 
oppressive to those they now consider to be beneath them. For this reason, the Nigerian people 
are unable to see themselves as beings opposed to the oppressive person, which hinders them 
from developing an idea of a “new man.”? 

It is from the resolution of this contradiction that a new man and woman would emerge. 
Yet, overcoming this contradiction is not easy due to their “fear of freedom.” By internalizing 
the narrative and tactics of the oppressors, the oppressed follow the prescribed actions assigned 
to them. This causes them to be afraid of being free, in that being free requires them to eject the 
image and prescribed realities of the oppressor and “replace it with autonomy and 
responsibility.” Also, because they have to fight for freedom, the oppressed person feels 
“incapable of running the risks it requires.” In threatening their oppressors, they fear greater 


repression as a consequence of their actions. This fear represses their yearning for freedom, and 
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if they do not sense a quest for freedom in their comrade, they remain silent. Under such a 
condition, Paulo Freire describes succinctly the internal division faced by the oppressed: 

They are at one and the same time themselves and the oppressor whose 

consciousness they have internalized. The conflict lies in the choice between 

being wholly themselves or being divided; between ejecting the oppressor within 

or not ejecting them; between human solidarity or alienation; between following 

prescriptions or having choices; between being spectators or actors; between 

acting or having the illusion of acting through the action of the oppressors; 

between speaking out or being silent, castrated in their power to create and re- 

create, in their power to transform the world.* 

Freire states that for the oppressed to develop a pedagogy for liberation, the oppressed 
have to discover themselves as being “hosts” of the oppressor. They have to recognize that 
through their actions, they enable the oppressive system to continue. They have to discover that 
both they and the oppressor are manifestations of dehumanization. The motivation for change 
must then come from the realization of self as being different from the oppressor. In 
understanding this, they need to see that without them, the oppressor could not exist. Their 
divided consciousness of wanting to be free on the one hand and on the other wanting to become 
the oppressor must cease. They must deal with their oppressed and contradictory consciousness. 
Therefore, the action that must come from the oppressed must become objectively verifiable; it 
must objectively transform reality. Although objectivity emerges from subjective experiences, it 
must not be left to subjectivity where one might return to waiting for freedom to stroll through. A 
praxis based on reflection and action must be developed. > 

In Doing Theology in a Revolutionary Situation, José Miguez Bonino provides an 


example of why the praxis for liberation should arise from among and for the people. He 


discusses how a praxis developed from a source that does not take the peoples humanity into 
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consideration will not lead to the liberation they are seeking. His example showed how 
Christianity under colonial rule played a role in infusing European feudalism and eventually 
played a role in ushering in modernization, promising a liberal democracy. Such a promise 
brought only misery and tragedy. Only through a historical analysis could those seeking for 
liberation decipher whether one’s praxis was leading to the truth. In this example the praxis 
brought about disaster and so it needed to be changed. In the same way, Nigerian, Christian and 
Muslim organizations must look through history to decipher its role in creating the current 
oppressive socio-political, cultural, and economic currents.° In doing so, they will see what their 
religion had espoused and contributed to the current religious and oppressive realities. They 
would see how they developed, over time, the rhetoric of oppression and how they instilled it in 
the people. They would even see that their revivals and revolutionary ways at times were guided 
by internalized oppressive rhetoric. These institutionalized oppressive ways must be found and 
deconstructed. 

On ensuring then that these religions are not espousing oppressive rhetoric meant to 
oppress Nigerians, Bonino believes that “every interpretation of the texts which is offered to us 
(whether as exegesis or as systematic or as ethical interpretation) must be investigated in relation 
to the praxis out of which it comes.” He continues to state that we could not simply receive 
theological interpretations coming from the rich world, it must be analyzed with suspicion while 
asking which praxis it was supporting or legitimizing. If such a praxis existed before the 
colonials came, Nigerians would not have believed themselves theologically less than their white 


counterparts. They would not have internalized subservience; and Hausa-Fulani Muslims would 
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not have agreed to see themselves as Superior over their brothers. They would have discovered 
that such promotion was for their detriment and divided Nigeria's people further. ’ This questions 
the hermeneutical strategies in use today, strategies that have led to mass conversions previously 
discussed. There is an urgent need to remove dehumanizing concepts and ideas that do not allow 
Nigerians to be fully human. 

Looking into Sylvia Wynter’s post-colonial thought, she brings credence to this idea of 
delinking oneself from the systems of knowledge that perpetuate an epistemology of what it 
means to be human without taking into consideration the narrative of the human in question. She, 

refuses to embrace the entity of the Human independently of the epistemic 

categories and concepts that created it by suggesting instead that our 

conceptualizations of the Human are produced within an autopoietic system. The 

problem of the Human is thus not identity- based per se but in the enunciations of 

what it means to be Human—enunciations that are concocted and circulated by 

those who most convincingly (and powerfully) imagine the “right” or “noble” or 

“moral” characteristics of Human and in this project their own image— 

experience of the Human into the sphere of Universal Humanness. The Human is 

therefore the product of a particular epistemology, yet it appears to be (and is 

accepted as) a naturally independent entity existing in the world® 
In other words, the prevailing idea of what a human being is, as projected by the West, does not 
consider Nigerians’ ideas of what it means to be considered a human being. Moreover, it does 
not take into consideration Nigerian experiences as it has already been condemned as barbaric. 


Therefore, in legalizing Nigerian experiences, the Nigerian is permitted to feel human and 


normal in the presence of God.’ 
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The consensus among most liberation Theologians and Psychologists is that there is a 
need for developing a consciousness that is liberated from oppression. The oppressed must 
develop a praxis for liberation as a result of this liberated consciousness, a praxis based on 
constant reflection to ensure that such praxis is consistent with the peoples’ reality. The Muslim 
and Christian communities are responsible for presenting hermeneutics that liberate the people’s 
consciousness based on their present reality. This means exhuming and discarding theological 
motivations that are contrary to the flourishing of the masses. This also means ditching a 
“theoretical only” conceptualization of scripture, in favor of truth derived from reality, for 
without this, the reality of the oppressed will never change in a fundamental, thorough-going 
way. 

In the Nigerian context, a praxis indigenous to its people which rises from the people’s 
reality must be created. Yet, there are examples of psychologies that attempt to bridge the gap 
between religion/spirituality, ethnic marginalization, gender repression, community life at the 
intersection of oppression. Their methodologies exemplify how a praxis is created using ongoing 
reflection to influence practice. To deal with marginalization and oppression, which includes 
fighting for their families, communities, and oppressed minority groups worldwide, womanist 
and mujerista psychologies were created. 

Favoring what Sandoval calls the methodology of the oppressed, womanists and 
mujeristas use it to help women re-story and re-author their lives by engaging in liberating 
expressions. This method commits women to social justice influenced by the women’s realities 
while giving a voice to the voiceless. A new consciousness is fostered while their gender, race, 
and ethnocultural strengths are affirmed. Lastly, it engages in transformative social action. The 


methodology consists of storytelling, womanist/mujerista research, photovoice, and artivism. 
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Storytelling seeks to counter the silence found among women of color.'® This is a method 
of self-inquiry, a non-competitive way of enhancing self-confidence, cultural consciousness, and 
agency. In La Lucha Continues: Mujerista Theology Ada Maria Isasi-Diaz details the benefit of 
storytelling. She claims that life stories, narratives are tools used “to organize lived-experiences 
into meaningful episodes.” Narratives display intentions and goals. It makes understandable 
people's culture, societies, and historical epochs as a whole. It humanizes time while allowing for 
a person to contemplate the effects of their actions and ways to alter the direction of their lives. 
Narratives enable people to link various aspects of their lives and help them understand them 
within historical and cultural contexts."! 

Pastors and Imams who usually play the role of the therapist in Nigeria can employ this 
method of storytelling. This allows for a co-creation of stories by which people may rediscover 
themselves. The use of scriptural accounts could help in the process of analyzing people’s 
experiences. The exposing of individuals to these stories allows for a conscientization where 
individuals can analyze their situations in a liberating manner. ' 

Next is the Womanist/Mujerista research. This is the research that seeks to rediscover 
previously neglected and rejected repositories of knowledge, as scholars perpetually seek to 
balance the multiple explicit and implicit priorities of minority women. “As such, these methods 
allow women to rethink the hierarchies of power with the aim at democratization.” This strategy 
allows for the people to rethink hierarchical structures of power. Having the consciousness to 


restructure socio-political forms such a research aids in resurfacing neglected and rejected 
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knowledge, especially from ancestors’ wisdom. In discovering wisdom from the past and 
present, it is not simply for the sake of head knowledge but to construct transformative projects 
that would change the lives of those affected. '° 

For a mujerista, such a research provides the framework by which theology is expounded 
upon. Lived experiences therefore are central to understanding who God is and how it is He is to 
be related too. It is crucial that such a research on lived experiences is not simply for the sake of 
reflection only, but is for the sake of action. In mujerista theology, reflection and action are 
inseparable. Praxis, therefore is defined as reflective action. It requires a reflection, planning, and 
action. This is how God is experienced and His role conceived among the down trodden." 

The last two of the methodologies are photovoice and artivisim. Both are visual. In 
photovoice, as learned from Chinese women, is the use of photography to tell a story from one’s 
own point of view. This is the presenting of one’s own reality through picture. In the same way, 
artivism is the demonstration of ones protest whether through street art, alter design, or even 
indigenous murals. All these methods are only but a few of ways both Christians and Muslims 
can begin to empower the voices of the oppressed and also begin to raise an awareness of the 
peoples realities birthing a praxis for the peoples liberation. !° 

Here I discuss the power of conversion and its role in normalizing this new consciousness 
for the production of a liberating praxis. Within the field of Psychology and Religion and Post- 
colonial thought, Anthony B. Pinn’s Terror and Triumph has had much influence on the 


formation of my methodology and understanding of religious manifestations, also how the 
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religious bodies in Nigeria could bring about liberation. How they could learn from the Black 
religions of America how liberation could be fought for religiously. 

In discussing how the quest for materialistic gains and security influences religion, Pinn 
argues that “Religious institutions, thoughts, and actions are an attempt to rupture or break 
history through the assertion and securing of a full range of rights and privileges.” '© Thus, 
religion to him is historically situated and culturally bound; its functions and rituals are means of 
dealing with material and social issues. 

Therefore, behind any religious struggle for liberation is the desire for a new language 
and new humanity. This search for a complex subjectivity holds “in tension many ontological 
possibilities, a way of existing in numerous spaces of identification as opposed to reified notions 
of identity that mark dehumanization.” It is, for this reason, Pinn documents the religious 
manifestations of the Black church and The Nation of Islam and showed how their use of 
religion to attain complex subjectivity was distinguishable from other means, in that it took into 
consideration all the other means of developing identity as components to a “larger, tangled, and 
all-encompassing sense of being in more absolute terms.”!” In the same way, I believe Nigerian 
religious bodies could emulate Black American religious bodies in understanding their 
organizations as means for liberation. 

In the 250 plus years of its existence, “the black church, when at best, has developed 
forms of praxis geared towards addressing the terror and dread of objectification through the 
nurturing of socio-politically and economically vital and vibrant Americans, who exercise all the 


rights and responsibilities endemic to full citizenship.” Black ministers and ministries depending 
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on size strove to sustain outreach programs by which they seek to fight for their community's 
liberation. When retaining a this-world perspective, ministers had endeavored to shape the way 
“political figures and the general public view race relations.” It was mostly through the 
transformation of existing relationships, physically and spiritually, that the black church fought 
for liberation. '® 

Along with the platforms and programs meant to alter social and political realities, the 
black churches understood that self-imposed restraints on behavior were crucial for liberation. 
Churches and ministers believed that blacks needed to prove themselves to be moral and ethical 
beings; this was believed to develop their place in society as respected citizens. Although not 
consistently applied perfectly, this means of liberation was to present the black individual as a 
responsible self, as a person “able to exercise agency in ways that transform existing 
sociopolitical structures.” It makes them accountable as subjects of history and not objects of 
property. '? This meant teaching members of the black churches how to respond to hostility in 
creative and constructive ways. A testament of this strategy working was the civil rights 
movement, where the black church “brought the gospel of Christ and its ethical implications to 
bear on the socioeconomic and political life of the United States.”*° Through temperance and 
moderation, blacks were able to force the hands of the oppressors to recognize them as citizens; 
which also kept whites from calling them belittling names.”! 

Their dressing was a means of protesting against the dehumanizing efforts of the 


slaveholders. Dressing, therefore, “was a sign of one’s value for oneself, one’s community, and 
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one’s God.” In how they carried themselves and how they prepared their bodies, they were 
speaking of their value and beauty. Clothing has always served as the “aesthetic enforcement of 
social order,” therefore, the black church had used it to force their visibility advertently, shaping 
social spaces.” 

Christianity in the black churches took on a social dynamic in that it spoke against racism 
and poverty; in other words, the black welfare influenced theological discourse. “It is with this 
theological shift that liberation is most forcefully presented as the metaphor for the Black 
Church’s work.” The black church is greatly credited for being influential through the 
consciousness movement of the 60’s and 70’s. “It was the most powerful depiction of black 
power’s liberation agenda because it gave this sociopolitical platform a divinely black face.” 
Liberation theologians such as James Cone, “maintained God’s participation in the struggle 
against injustice.” They maintained the fact that reconciliation without having been liberated was 
not possible. Also, they believed that only the oppressed could fight for their liberation the way 
they choose, and they alone could determine what being liberated was.”* 

The Church became a voice for the oppressed. It shifted from the historical perspective of 
theology to embracing the historical, cultural, experiences, needs, and religious traditions of 
black people. God, therefore, was identified with the oppression of black people. Black people 
and the divine were linked, where God was invested in black suffering and invested in Black 
liberation. James Cone puts it this way, 

To suggest that Christ has taken on a black skin is not theological emotionalism. If 

the Church is a continuation of the Incarnation, and if the Church and Christ are 

where the oppressed are, then Christ and his Church must identify totally with the 


oppressed to the extent that they too suffer for the same reasons persons are 
enslaved. In America, blacks are oppressed because of their blackness. It would 





2 Pinn, Terror and Triumph, 96-97. 
3 Pinn, Terror and Triumph, 102-103. 
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seem, then, that emancipation could only be realized by Christ and his Church 
becoming black. *4 


Lastly on the black church, as previously mentioned, there is the womanist theologies, 
where central to their theology “is a paradigm shift by which whiteness is no longer the primary 
symbol of humanity and connection with divinity.” It seeks to restructure society by taking 
serious historical and cultural realities of black women, which serve as church activity and 
thought resources. Although some might be averse to the use of theology for the liberation sakes, 
what is to be highlighted is the philosophical shift, where the black church can “address issues of 
survival and the larger goal of cultural fulfillment.””° 

Looking into the Nation of Islam, it becomes clear that the terrors faced by its people led 
it to become a religion focused on the liberation of its people. The Nation of Islam serves as a 
religious institution “wrestling against socioeconomic and political dependence.” It presents 
“aesthetic and ritual dimensions of religion as liberation.” Lastly, it provides “ethics and 
religious thought as liberation.” Therefore, those who became part of the nation of Islam did so 
as a means of liberating themselves from their oppressive past. Right down to names they called 
themselves, as a mark of a changed mindset and a fundamental shift in historical orientation 
changed their names leaving behind any reminders of slavery and the slave masters. Their 
changing of name was not “an embrace of despair and cultural amnesia; rather, it is the embrace 
of mystery in anticipation of the fulfillment of the blacks race’s destiny.””° 


Members of the Nation of Islam saw themselves as people who rejected and were 


opposed to the dehumanization practices of the white race. This meant that any person 


4 Pinn, Terror and Triumph, 103-105. 
°° Pinn, Terror and Triumph, 106-107. 
6 Pinn, Terror and Triumph, 109-111. 


who had not converted to this organization was a person who thought white, a person who 
desired to be white. To them, Islam teaches people how to be themselves, how to love 
their brothers, sisters, and themselves, how to act like themselves, how to stop being liars, 
how to not be afraid, how to stop being the laughing stock of the world, how to become 
men among men, women among women and to stop being boys and girls all their lives.’ 
The Nation of Islam carried itself in a way that sought the black community's 
admiration and recognition from whites for the seriousness of its mission. Suppose there 
was anything to emulate the white race, it was their economic successes, and their 
willingness to support their own. The Nation of Islam encouraged the saving of money 
and discouraged unnecessary expenditure in response to American consumerism. Self- 
sufficiency was “fostered as part of the black Muslim’s responsibilities.” The Nation of 
Islam itself had an agenda of creating a nation within a nation, yet, this quest for 
independence did not alienate them from the larger American body. Members of the 
organization where admonished to respect the laws of the country, they were to observe 
and adhere to a strict code of life, as they interacted with the members of the Nation and 
their community at large. The way they dressed was important, men in dark suits with a 
bow tie while the women were to be covered to “avoid perceptions of moral laxity.” Their 
health was something to be worked on, therefore what they ate was also to be in 
accordance with the Nations prescription. Alcohol, gambling, and the use of illicit drugs 
are prohibited. Entertainment prescribed by the whites was prohibited; instead, they were 


to enjoy the various entertainments provided by the Nation itself. 7° 





7 Pinn, Terror and Triumph, 111-112. 
°8 Pinn, Terror and Triumph, 112-116. 
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Looking to the ethical conducts for liberation, the Nation of Islam seeks to 
expound the fact that blacks were not “only formed in the image of God, but they are 
divine creatures meant to dominate the world.” As opposed to the Black Church that 
sought for its people to be integrated into the fabric of the American society, the Nation of 
Islam on the other hand seeks for total independence. This quest for independence calls its 
members to develop a consciousness that resists the oppressive system of the United 
States. In making its member aware of their oppression blacks are called to unite on the 
side of Allah. This was the way to overcome the life of dependence in the United States. It 
was a way of removing fear and a mentality of subordination. 

For Anthony B. Pinn, conversion to these two religious bodies was a response to 
pain, suffering, or injustice. There was an internal impulse for change and for more 
meaning. More so for those of the nation of Islam, it was the frustrations from external 
standards that led to such an impulse by which conversion came. “In this respect, 
conversion fosters a blooming of consciousness whereby new modalities of being are 
recognized and made real.” It was through conversion that people found a resolution to 
their yearning for complex subjectivity. Although this might be the case, Pinn speaks of 
the possibility where conversions at its worst, might involve a theodicy by which converts 
reflect on their heritage in ways that simply muddy “issues of responsibility, 
accountability, and power regarding what has happened during any number of horrific 
historical moments.””° 
Anthony B. Pinn’s analysis of religious conversion sheds light on the mass conversions, 


as documented throughout this dissertation. These conversions were evidence that “conversion is 


°° Pinn, Terror and Triumph, 182 
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malleable. It is a complex process that transpires over time, shaped by the expectations of those 
advocating a certain type of conversion and the experience of the person who experiences the 
process.”°? 

These mass conversions contained in them socio-political and economic reasonings. The 
way the faiths were proselytized was done so with colonial economic and socio-political 
motivations. So while individuals were striving to convert to establish an identity and complex 
subjectivity, they were given a theology that led to oppression even more. The acceptance of 
these world religions came because they promised modernization and inclusion within the 
international capitalist system. Like in the case of the Latin Americans, this led to the 
subjugation of the people to labor and means of economic gain for the elite class. Ignacio Martin 
Baro in Writings for a Liberation Psychology discusses this conversion phenomenon, which 
applies to the current discussion. He depicts the political impact of conversions. 

Martin Baro says that to get a specifically psychological perspective on mass religious 
conversions, the ideological dimension of human behavior much be considered—“the 
determination of action by social forces and interests.” Social forces being historical realities, 
contribute to observable cognitive schemata, value frameworks, behavioral habits, and lifestyles. 
It is for this reason conversions are not simply to be observed as personal or interpersonal 
motivations for change, but as motivations that take on a wider historical sense “when they are 


situated in the network of social forces that either humanize or dehumanize a person.””*! 





3° Lewis Rambo, Understanding Religious Conversion (New Haven, CT: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1993). 170 

3! Tenacio Martin-Bar6, Adrianne Aron, and Shawn Corne, Writings for a Liberation 
Psychology, 2. (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univ. Pr, 1994), 137-138. 
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Although Martin Baro discussion was on El Salvador’s mass religious conversions to 
Pentecostalism, I agree with his hypothesis and conclusions as and apply it to the mass 
conversions also witnessed in Nigerian history, especially to Pentecostalism. Martin Baro 
hypothesizes that “massive religious conversion to Pentecostal groups (evangelical or Catholic 
charismatic) during El Salvador’s civil war represents not only a way for certain individuals and 
groups to try to satisfy their psychological (“spiritual”) needs, but also a political instrument for 
those who hold power, and more specifically, an element of psychological warfare.” 

As a means of psychological warfare, people are made insecure; their primary frame of 
reference, which is constituted of their basic beliefs, precious values, and their common sense, 
are disparaged and called to question, making the people insecure. The solution to such 
insecurity is proposed by the very powers that created them—the solution is their prescribed 
version of religion. It was to their benefit to promote and advance religious notions of God that 
led to a fatalistic mentality, a dependence on God for change as opposed to the people believing 
that God would have them fight for justice. *° 

Martin Baro’s experiment was able to show the correlation between those who conceived 
of God vertically— God as the creator of the world, only God was able to change it, and 
salvation was for eternal life. These individuals tended to be more conservative. Those who 
conceived God as being horizontal, as being among people, the church being the people, and 
salvation being a call for constructing a just society. Pentecostalism, having a vertical 
understanding of God, seemed the best version of Christianity for those in power. It promoted a 


posture of submission, it marginalized its converts while driving them from any form of protest. 





3? Martin-Baré, Aron, and Corne, Writings for a Liberation Psychology, 138. 
33 Martin-Bar6, Aron, and Corne, Writings for a Liberation Psychology, 139-140. 
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In promoting the idea that God constitutes history and there is a need to be submissive to 
authority, people are taught to reject politics while promoting intense religious activity. *4 

Here it becomes obvious mass conversions “has a clear political impact, serving one 
social force or another depending on the circumstances.*° 

Ideological analysis shows that even though conversion may represent an 

experience of new meaning that makes individuals life more fulfilling, this new 

meaning can alienate individuals from their reality and from the history of their 

people; or conversely it, can make them conscious of that reality and inspire them 

to become subjects of their own history.*° 

Understanding the importance of religion in the Nigerian context, understanding the need 
for a new consciousness for liberation, and the power of conversions, how it serves to express 
“subjective complexity,” I advocate that a praxis be established that takes into consideration 
what new democratic Nigeria would look like. Within these two religions, there needs to be a 
this-worldly agency that drives a nationalistic agenda where Nigerians believe themselves to be 
the chosen of God. As the chosen of God, Nigerians are to strive to reorient history in a direction 
that fosters the independence of foreign resources for its survival. Like the Black Church and the 
Nation of Islam, the churches are to focus their attention on expounding theologically how they 
as a people can illicit respect not simply from the political elites but also from the international 
community. 

By becoming more focused on liberation, both the Christian and Muslim communities are 
to conduct a mass conversion among members who are already saved and those who are yet to 


be saved. The reason for such a conversion is in line with the understanding that Nigeria’s 


theological exposition needs a deliverance from colonial and western motivations to keep 


34 Martin-Bar6, Aron, and Corne, Writings for a Liberation Psychology, 142 
35 Martin-Bar6, Aron, and Corne, Writings for a Liberation Psychology, 143 
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Nigerians subservient and obedient to oppressive masters. In conversion, what I mean is that 
Nigerians are to be won over to the united idea that they are more than objects of history destined 
for subjugation. Also, as Martin Baro clarifies, they are to understand that such a conversion has 
political ramifications. Because of this conversion, God in the minds of Nigerians would have a 
vertical representation; this is a God that is present in the lives of His people seeking that they 


may receive justice in the here and now. 


Summary 
In this dissertation, I have argued six main ideas: 

1. Nigeria’s psychology was formed by the history of its socio-political, cultural, and 
communal experiences. This psychology is constantly creating dreams and wishes to 
eradicate existential insecurities, manifesting as religious beliefs. In this dissertation, I 
showed that the subjective experience of ethnic groups and their desire for significance, 
resource and liberation became shaped into religious psychologies. These religious 
psychologies become the prism by which individuals interpret the world around them—in 
light of varying communities and experiences, differing identities bred conflict in seeking 
to retain subjective communal norms. It is for this reason one could say, the nation’s 
physical boundaries possess no real value to the Nigerian people, the boundaries that 
matter the most are those drawn by the circumstances which exasperated ethnic and racial 
differences. In an effort to deal with their existential insecurities, these communities 
grievances are given religious significance by which the people ordain God as being on 
their side fighting the others on their behalf. 

2. Religion, its beliefs, and practices embody the utopian vision of its adherents. Such a 


utopian vision is shaped by models who utilize the dreams and wishes of a people in 
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order to direct them. In turn, these models end up using the people for their own ends. I 
was able in this dissertation to show that the elite political class in Nigeria revert to 
religious rhetoric to control the masses because religion already possesses a utopian 
vision for the future. In causing people to believe that they, the oppressors, are the chosen 
vessel to bringing about this utopia, they can create a following for their ends. 

Following the previous argument, religion becomes the perfect rallying point for a 
community striving to order itself. It is the perfect legitimizing tool, and it moralizes the 
fight for resources. Also, in this instance, the workings of God are attributed based on the 
people's determined vision of the future. In this dissertation, I was able to show that 
religion is the best way to form a community. However, with the community sold to the 
goal and desire to survive, they are willing to lay down their lives for the group's success. 
This is what makes a mob, sold to a vision, dangerous. 

The mass conversions witnessed in Nigeria resulted from political, socioeconomic (the 
attainment of resources), and colonial motivations. It is from these motivations that the 
current version of religiosity emerged. In this dissertation, I was able to show that the 
mass conversion witnessed in Nigerian history had more to do with the need to secure 
resources and allegiance. But, unfortunately, this has proven detrimental because it gave 
rise to hybrid beliefs that have become weaponized to attain more resources. 

Nigeria’s governing elites are a consequence of the colonial regime and use religion to 
perpetuate the oppression first begun by their colonial masters. Religion must therefore 
separate itself from the elites who use it to oppress others. I was able to show that the 
mastering of using religion as a weapon began during the colonial era, which is now 


being used by the elite class to retain power. 
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6. The liberating of Nigeria will require conversion to a new consciousness, new humanity. 
Therefore, the religious bodies would need to begin to interpret scripture to prioritize the 
liberation of their people. Looking into the fields of liberation theology, liberation 
psychology, and Womanist and Mujerista psychologies, it becomes evident that Nigerian 
religious organizations are to begin by creating a new consciousness, liberated from the 


need to become like the oppressors themselves. 


The flow of my argument begins in Chapter 2, with a conceptual presentation of Nigeria’s 
socio-political, cultural, and communal history as it happens through the pre-colonial, colonial, 
and post-colonial eras. In each epoch of time, I presented events that contributed to shaping the 
people’s psychological and subsequent religious manifestations. In pre-colonial Nigeria, I 
showed how the people were divided among their native tribes, with politico-religious agents at 
the helm of power. 

These growing ethnic groups were often centralized around commercial markets. There was 
a need to increase interactions with other ethnic groups and the outside world for economic 
advantage. Through these interactions, we see political and trade relationships rise, and with 
these came Islam. The initial benefit of associating with Islam was that it strengthened the states. 
It linked them with the Islamic and European world. Concerning this, I argue that both 
Christianity and Islam were accepted by rulers and the people, along the lines of Robin Horton’s 
argument. The walls of their small communities were coming down, local cosmological 
frameworks and lesser spirits were no longer sufficient to explain their new experiences. 
Therefore, there was a need for a Supreme Being to explain the emerging internationally 


influenced modern cosmology. 
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With communal growth came interactions, so did conflict arise. With such a conflict came 
retarding of commercial routes and disorganization of political systems. Here Uthman Don 
Fodio, a devoted Muslim, uses Islam to reorient the Hausa-Fulani territory. Islam and its 
message were used to eradicate existential insecurities, but in a way that excluded any who 
would not identify with Islam. Islam became associated with Northern Nigeria, with the Hausa- 
Fulani community. To them, religion became a rallying point, especially for those who wanted to 
fight against the injustices and harsh conditions of the time. From the time of the Jihad to 
contemporary times, political leaders seeking power, legitimacy, and control continue to use the 
name of Uthman Dan Fodio as a political strategy. 

The use of religion as a means of acquiring political legitimacy and control continued 
through the Colonial era. In seeking to consolidate their power, the Colonials utilized indirect 
rule by placing the Hausa-Fulani Muslim tribe over the surrounding ethnic tribes. Religion 
became formally incepted as a divisive tool. As the Colonials associated themselves with Islam 
and used it for their exploits, in the mind of the Hausa-Fulani, this association became the proof 
of Islam’s superiority and subsequently the superiority of the ethnic group above all others, 
especially the Christian communities. Such a superiority complex led to conversions, as being a 
Muslim gave access to resources and prestige. 

The presence of the colonials restructured and redesigned the way religion was practiced and 
dispersed. The use of Indirect Rule led to conversions to Christianity as a means of resistance 
against the domination of the Muslim Hausa-Fulani. Ethnic groups, like those found in the 
Middle Belt, encouraged ideologies of difference from their oppressors. Here I showed that the 


lines drawn to create the modern state of Nigeria do not have any geophysical or social 
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significance. Instead, through the historical, political, and communal interactions with the other, 
psychological lines had been drawn. 

As in the case of Islam, conversion to Christianity came with benefits. Christianity came with 
education, hospitals, financial opportunities, and the colonials’ presence allowed Christians to 
have their way in ethnic and territorial disputes. This combination of Christianity and resources 
coincided with Nigerians philosophical desire to flourish as a people. With the advantage in 
education came the edge in modern Western political systems. This gain in knowledge led to 
mistrusts between the more traditional North and the more modernly advanced South. In 
contemporary times this disparity persists where the North seeks to return to the time it ruled, 
where it faced the least existential insecurity under the Islamic Sokoto Caliphate while the South 
wants to capitalize on its Christian acquired education. Amid a conflicting methodology of 
dealing with existential insecurities, it has bred violence. Proponents utilize religious rhetoric to 
recall peaceful moments of the past to institute it today. Such being the evidence that the nation 
is to return to conservative ideologies of the past 

Finally, in Chapter 2, I discussed the culminating effects of colonialism and the matured use 
of religion for the sake of eradicating existential insecurities in the post-colonial era. I discussed 
the religiopolitical leaders who sought to take control from the colonials and how age-old 
conflicts became guidelines for which politics and religion’s manifestations were encouraged. 
The grievances experienced from times past among ethnic groups became the prism by which 
these world religions and political parties formed their identity and how they relate to the others. 

Politically, by the time of independence, it became apparent that political leaders were 
traditional leaders, each representing its ethnic group. Due to ethnic divisions, political leaders 


assumed power merely to take care of themselves and their patrons. Nigeria, united as a single 
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country, was done so without an agreed-upon ethnic tradition by which a leader may be 
legitimized. In this case, religion was turned to as a legitimizing method in the modern world. 
This is proven true as Ahmadu Bello reverted back to coercive religious rhetoric to legitimize 
himself amongst Muslims as the rightful replacement to the colonial administrators. Such ethnic 
divisions and the lack of a united and agreed upon identity led to coups, civil wars, and mistrusts, 
which exist today. 

In Chapter 3, I argued that Christianity and Islam in Nigeria carry in them the essence of 
religious philosophy and psychology inherent in the pre-colonial era. This is the use of religion 
to organize communities and prove their legitimacy for securing resources. In pre-colonial times, 
I argue that the people looked to the divine to give a spiritual impetus for its existence. God’s 
become the best means by which a people striving to create cohesion and a functioning 
community could do so. There is an evolutionary connection between religions, rituals, and 
complex societies. Religion, led by a trusted figure, demands sacrifice and cooperation. The 
psychological need for survival and security promotes the transcending of self-interests, where 
people are willing to lose themselves for something larger than themselves. 

Here I showed how religion carries the consciousness of a community. The ideology behind 
religion follows the pattern of believing, doing for the sake of belonging. Here I gave an example 
using Ibn Khaldun’s religiopolitical philosophy. Existential insecurities create a cohesive 
determination against those who are perceived to be living against God’s ordinances. Still, in this 
example, it is observed that modernity erodes the community’s asabiyya, thus giving rise to 
another revivalist movement to restore order within the society. 

The coming in of Christianity and Islam gave the Nigerian people a new way of attaining 


security beyond their village walls. These religions became unifying umbrellas, organizations to 
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join to improve one’s chances of survival. For example, the circumstances surrounding the 
conversion of Nigerians give credence to my argument that religion in Nigeria is a means by 
which the people are psychologically primed to believe their flourishing is divinely guaranteed. 
Christians, receiving benefits from their declared conversions, psychologically being about 
eradicating insecurities, welcomed the gospel through such a prism. This has led to theological 
interpretations of scripture that do not reflect the understanding of the early church. The rise of 
traditional churches as a response to the growing nationalistic consciousness proves how much 
the existence of the churches was more than about Jesus and His resurrection; it was about 
survival. Although this at the moment would serve as a noble movement for liberation, such 
visions of freedom have morphed into fatalistic ideologies, leading to more harmful and divisive 
religious practices. 

In this chapter I focused on the hybrid religious organizations that rose and why. I 
highlighted that religious hybrids came about because, 1) the people were seeking for a way into 
the modern world. They wanted an understanding of their new world, but this did not 
necessarily mean getting rid of their old cosmology, it was simply accepting into preexisting 
ideologies. 2) The benefits the evangelists proposed while evangelizing became the basis and end 
goal in converting. God became associated with the attainment materialistic goods. 3) I argued 
that these hybrids came as a result of a growing nationalistic consciousness. They grew as a 
means of fighting for their humanity. 4) Lastly, the gospel was lost in translation. Today it is 
these hybrid religions that gave grounds to harbor and perpetuate extremes to the people’s 
detriment. 

Chapter 4 presents theological reflections, ideas that religious leaders and adherents 


should consider. It brings to bear the contemporary interpretations of scripture and how such 
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interpretations exist for the sake of creating a community, attaining security and resources. The 
first topic of discussion is whether these religions are authoritarian or democratic in nature. I 
highlighted Asef Bayat’s argument, which was that no religion in itself was democratic or 
authoritarian in nature. What determined if religion was authoritarian or if it espoused a 
democratic notion was determined by the circumstances surrounding interpretation. To look into 
scripture to find democratic ideas would not take a person far. What this means is that the 
expositors of scripture are to interpret scripture with tolerance in mind. 

Both Muslims and Christians in Nigerian have interpreted scripture with the need to get 
rid of their insecurities. With fundamentalist Muslims on the one hand, seeking to rid of Western 
political ideologies, which they believe Christianity to be its greatest proponent, Islamic scripture 
is interpreted from the perspective of doing away with the West and the Christians who supports 
its cause. On the other hand, Christians interpret scripture from the perspective that there are evil 
forces in operation in Nigeria. The spiritualizing of everything means there is an agenda by 
which everyone operates. Muslims are seen as the agents of the devil used to retard the country. 
Therefore, the Christian and Muslim communities believe that in becoming more conservative, 
exclusive, they become the embodiment of what Nigeria needs; this psychologically calls for 
eradicating the nation’s problem, the other. 

I argued using Nimi Wariboko’s understanding of the Pentecostal’s use of spirituality that 
the view that spirituality was for the sake of flourishing at the expense of another was not 
consistent with scripture. A look into scripture shows that a Christian was not a person who was 
simply concerned with their own well-being but was concerned with the well-being of their 
community for the sake of reflecting the love of God. For Muslims, I argued that a look into 


scripture would reveal that the prophet was concerned with forming a community that was 
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devoted to God. In fact, the earliest and later Islamic scholars pondered upon scripture to 
understand the context they were living in and how best to treat believers and unbelievers. Such 
reflections would allow for better treatment of believers and unbelievers alike. 

Lastly, in Chapter 4, we saw theological suggestions that challenged the way Nigerians 
saw their religious faith. The human influence and what they made of religion determined the 
outcome of religious manifestations—if it would be costly or beneficial to human existence. In 
chapter 4, we saw that the Nigerian people needed to build a new consciousness by which they 
could be liberated. Looking into womanist and mujerista psychologies and Anthony Pinn’s 
analysis of the Black religions in America, The Nigerian Church, and Muslims are given a 
model, an example of what could be done. 

The principle I sought to expound in this dissertation is that inherent to religion is the 
human’s utopian vision of the future. Such a view of the future, created by the people’s 
psychological framework, is shaped by the adherent’s past and present realities. Therefore, 
psychology is not just an expression of an individual’s unique character, but it is created by 
cultural, communal, political, and liberative needs and experiences. 

Leaders often influence people’s psychology for the sake of controlling them. By 
reemphasizing the past and painting a picture of the future, the people are led to manifest 
religious ideologies that promote the leader’s agenda. Religion, therefore, is malleable. 
Community’s experiences and their need to survive creates the perspective by which scripture is 
interpreted. My argument holds that both the Quran and the Bible seek to shape our 
psychological outlook by lifting us out of our present and past experiences, placing us into a 


community of believers where we continue the ideological framework laid by the faith’s 
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founders. In seeing the world through their perspectives, there could be the hope of a democratic, 
peaceful world. 

In this dissertation, I sought to highlight how the colonials were instruments that 
institutionalized race, ethnic and religious differences. In doing so race, ethnic and religious 
differences grew into weapons to ensuring one’s own community was able to survive over 


another. 
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